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would even allow her anti-English sentiments to lie dormant. 
Why, then, is this policy not frankly adopted ? or, rather, why is the 
phantom of a directly opposite policy still held up to view, when it is 
next to a certainty that that policy cannot be put into execution? 
If the maintenance of be essential to France, and must long 
continue to be essential, why are not the advantages of peace to be 
felt by the rest of the world? The answer can only be, because Louis 
Napoleon rose .o power by the sole help of the army, and because 
his authority now rests mainly upon 600,000 bayonets, whose bearers 
are always ready to turn them in his cause against any one, even on 
the French people, and who live in the belief that they shall one day 
use them to revenge 1815, and reconquer the “ natural frontiers.” 
If this belief were destroyed, Louis Napoleon would lose all hold 
upon the army, and without his army he would be the tool of the 
populace. We have sufficiently stated our reasons for believing that 
France must keep the peace in fact, and these reasons are by this 
time clear to every Cabinet in Europe ; but yet that will make little 
difference in the enormous load of expenditure which the war- 
expectancy system imposes in her own defence onall Europe. Every 
nation in Europe might at this moment disarm, and turn into more 
healthy currents the floods of gold that are feeding a sterile though 
absolutely unavoidable system of self-defence; but Bonapartean 
France cannot disarm, for her ruler dare not say to the half million 
soldiers who are his chief mainstay, “ I need you not.” Were he to 
attempt to dismiss them, or (which is the same thing) were he to 
proclaim them juseless for any future work of rapine and usurpation, 
he must lie at their mercy, till they should be dissolved as a cohesive 
force ; and, after that, at the mercy of a Revolution, relieved from 
its dread of the troops. 

This is a situation, perhaps, without parallel in history, for it is, to 
use a vulgar term, the “sham” set up by one country which compels 
the realities of, others. France cannot go to war, but France alone 
dare not put herself into a condition to make her harmless to her 
neighbours. She must go on seeming terrible, and provoking 
resistance, and it would be madness for others to abate one jot of 
their defensive preparations, for most assuredly on any one who should 
seem likely to be an easy prey, France would not hesitate to pounce 
with her whole swiftness and might. And, while she preserves her 
present formidable appearance, we, in common with all other great 
European Powers, must remain armed at all points—though knowing 
that France, in her present embarrassed state, cannot attack us ; but 
our expenditure of this kind isa sort of forced contribution to a 
general-defence-fund, which the world, as well as ourselves, is con- 
demned to pay, because the second French Empire is based at once 
upon the Revolution and upon 600,000 bayonets, whose pleasure it 
is, in the last resort, condemned to look upon as its law. 








POLAND. 


| HEN, in the early summer of 1859, the Emperor of the French 

announced to the astonished world that he went to war for an 
“idea,” it became speedily clear to the most listless and unobservant 
of politicians that his success was not unlikely to beget struggles in 
Hungary—perhaps also in Poland—as well as in Italy. Whatever 
may have been his motives at the time—whether to earn for himself 
the warlike reputation which alone seemed wanting, in the estimation 
of his subjects, to the full completeness of the Imperial character—or to 
ward off the bullets or the stilettos of the Carbonari—or whether, being 
himself of Italian blood, he felt a genuine sympathy with the Italian 
people—or whether all these, and many other motives, combined to 
urge him to a declaration of war against one of the great military 
monarchies of Europe—the fact was accepted by the “ nationalities ” 
as one to be turned to their advantage. The Poles, especially, watched 
the course of the war with the most intense interest ; and prepared, 
whenever opportunity should serve, to strike a blow for that national 
independence, the desire of which had never died in their hearts, but 
had been cherished in suffering and in calamity, and loved all the 
more as it seemed to become the more hopeless of attainment. 

The Emperor of the French must himself have calculated and 
foreseen that if the result of the war which he was preparing to wage 
should be the independence of Italy, the establishment of Italian 
freedom, and the consolidation of one Italian kingdom, would be 
events calculated beyond all others to excite the Poles to renew their 
attempt to obtain similar advantages for themselves. And it was a 
marvel to most men at the time, that one so astute and clear-sighted, 
and having so much to fear within his own dominions from an out- 
burst of the sentimentalism of liberty, should, without provocation, 
have rushed into a war in which popular liberty was the great prin- 
ciple involved. Whatever were his motives, the effect of his conduct 
was such as might have been anticipated; the Hungarians were 
encouraged to resist even the reasonable proposals of the Austrian 


Emperor, by this second outbreak of a great European war, which | 
gave (or seemed to give) them the opportunity which had slipped | 


from their grasp during the Crimean struggle, and placed in apparent 
harmony with their aspirations the most powerfvl Sovereign of his 
time. 





And similar feelings were kindled still more vividly in Poland. 
The dead silence which had hung over the country since 183] Was 
for the first time broken by an audible murmur of discontent. Not 
only had the iron sceptre of Nicholas been buried in the grave, but 
a new emperor had mounted the throne, with enlightened ideas and a 
merciful disposition, and had travelled so far in the broad pathway of 
liberalism as to plan and carry into partial effect the emancipation of 
the serfs, inspiring by his policy, even among the Russians, the hope 
of constitutional liberty, and impelling them to agitate for its attain. 
ment. It was not strange that the Poles should have striven to make 
their voices also heard in a conjuncture so auspicious for their cause - 
and although the sudden cessation of hostilities consequent upon the 
peace of Villafranca seemed for a while to discourage their efforts, as 
well as those of the Hungarians, the successes subsequently obtained 
by the King of Italy and Garibaldi have kept alive the hope and the 
excitement, and the admirable behaviour of the Italian people is ap, 
example that has not been thrown away upon them. They kept withiy, 
the limits of the law. They went into the streets unarmed, and 
defied the military to fire upon a defenceless multitude ; and whey, 
the cavalry, in obedience to unwise orders, galloped in among them, 
with sabres drawn, and in attempting to disperse them mowed them 
down like grass on every side, the whole nation even then abstained 
from having recourse to arms, but showed their sympathy for their 
martyred countrymen by going into mourning for their loss. Every- 
man and woman who appeared in the streets protested, by the silent 
eloquence of their attire, against the cruelty of their oppressors. 

Their conduct has been of the same unvarying character for the 
last three months. The newest phase of the national determination 
was to celebrate a mass for the repose of the soul of their great hero, 
Kosciusko. They congregated, on the occasion, in their churches and 
cathedrals in such overwhelming numbers that the Governor of 
Warsaw chose to consider the mournful festival as an act of treason,— 
invaded the sacred edifices by troops of dragoons, cut down women 
and children at the altar, and dragged men to prison over the pave- 
ment of aisles and chancels, and made irreconcileable enemies of the 
whole body of the priesthood. The feud is no longer a feud of the 
mere populace against their foreign rulers, but of all classes of the 
Polish people,—Christians and Jews, manufacturers and workpeople, 
masters and servants, professionals and traders, patricians and plebeians. 

That they should ever have allowed matters to come to such a state 
is a great reflection on the sagacity ofthe Czar and his Ministers, It 
may be, and doubtless is, quite true that, with her other provinces in 
general harmonious and contented, and with Austria and Prussia 
almost as interested as herself in keeping down the Polish spirit, 
Russia has power sufficient at any moment to overpower any resist- 
ance which her temerity may provoke. It is also undeniable, as we 
stated some weeks back, that whatever the private feelings of any 
individual statesman may be, no country in Europe would be now 
justified in disturbing the peace of Europe by lending a hand to over- 
throw a settlement which, however iniquitous at first, has now been 
established above three-quarters of a century. There is a statute of 
limitation against the claims of nations as well as against those of 
individuals. But the impossibility of any resistance of the Poles 
succeeding in emancipating them from his yoke, does not relieve the 
Czar from the obligation of governing them with prudence and 
humanity, since this is a duty which he owes not only to them as his 
subjects, but to the tranquillity of the rest of his own dominions, 
and to the peace of Europe. 








LORD MALMESBURY AND THE “ROUGH VOICE.” 


ORD MALMESBURY has got into one or two scrapes, not, 
apparently, so much from a weakness of reasoning power, as 
from a certain confusedness of intellect, which leads him at times to 
mix up matters which, in their nature, are distinct ; and still more 
from a want of command of language, owing to which he still more 
frequently says something more than he means, and occasionally 
something entirely different. In the famous “spelling” question, 
what Lord Malmesbury meant was sensible, nay even statesmanlike 
enough, and in reality there are few politicians who are not of his 
opinion. It would undoubtedly be a great pity, and be supremely 
absurd, if the country were to be in danger of losing the services of a 
very superior diplomatist because he should, here and there, enter- 
tain uncertain notions of orthography, or flounder over the word 
“ mattress,” the stumbling-block, as we have been told, of examined 
and examiners ; but from the awkward way in which Lord Malmes- 
bury handled his argument, he will probably be known to posterity as 
the Foreign Secretary who held that no very distinguished diplomatist 
should be required to spell correctly. 

This awkward deteat of his Lordship’s has, in our mind, just done 
him another bad service, and this time with regard to a much more 
serious subject. In his recent speech at Christchurch, Lord Malmes- 
_ bury attacks nothing less than the British Constitution, from his m1s- 
conception of what are its constitutive elements. His meaning }s 
good, his political perceptions confused, and his expression of what he 
, takes to be his thoughts deplorably obscure. 
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Lord Malmesbury means in principle to praise the dissimilarity of 
functions of the two Houses of Parliament, and in this praise every 
constitutional Englishman would join; but, in fact, he is led into 
presenting them as of antagonistic nature—a theory which every 
Englishman would repudiate. Lord Malmesbury claims for the 
House of Lords all the merits that a legislative assembly can have. 
He asserts that that noble body is animated by “the calmest and 
best spirit,” and that “all good humour, all good language, and all 
good breeding,” belong to’ it. Thus far we heartily go with him, 
hecause we are quite convinced of the healthy influence that has to be 
exercised by the Upper House, and of its usefulness as the promoter 
of whatever doctrines are most intelligently Conservative, and there- 
fore most sincerely Liberal. But Lord Malmesbury does not perhaps 

erceive that, whilst claiming for his own House the advantages we 
have stated, he virtually arrogates to that assembly the monopoly of 
them. Here we separate from him. 

After eulogizing the urbanity of the assembly of Peers, Lord 
Malmesbury instantly adverts to the “roughness” of the sister 
assembly. He holds to the word. It seems to him to mark ade- 
quately the characteristics of the “other place.” He says the “rough 
voice of the people” speaks through the House of Commons, and 
adding “rude” to the above epithet, he nevertheless admits that it is 
well for the country that that “voice” should make itself heard. He 
goes still further, and contradicts himself as he goes ; while he insinu- 
ates that the “rough voice” is not always accurate in its enuncia- 
tions, he at the same time alludes to “disagreeable truths and 
disagreeable assurances untrue,” with evident satisfaction at the 
thought of the House of Commons being the right and proper place for 
such things! All this is a pure mistake, the result of a thorough 
misapprehension of what the real merits of our Constitution are. It 
is a Continental, an un-English mode of judging us. The man who 
talks of the “rough voice cf the people,” and condescendingly points 
to the House of Commons as “the proper place” in which “ rough- 
ness” should be exhibited, judges England from without, as a foreigner 
might do. He does not rightly appreciate the nature of representative 
institutions, 

England is what she is from the purity and honesty with which 
the representative principle is carried out; but, from the moment 
a force is represented, the force itself remains at rest. The fact 
of representation when true and sufficient, as with us, destroys the 
necessity for the direct action of any force. Here lies the difference 
between England and all continental states hitherto. The House 
of Lords and the House of Commons equally represent the “ people,” 
for equality in political rank and difference of political function is one 
of the first principles of a genuine representative system. Both Lords 
and Commons represent, in various degrees, the people of all England ; 
they are both, after different modes, chosen, and therefore separated 
and picked out from the popular mass. The “rough voice of the 
people” speaks no more through one House than through the other. 
There are other places where that “ voice” may be and is raised, and 
if it have some great truth to utter it can find an interpreter as well 
in one House asin the other. With a very few exceptions (and their 
character shows at once how perfectly they are exceptions), the House 
of Commons represents the wealth, the talent, the industry, the 
ehergy, and the education of England ; under other and more mature 
aspects so also does the House of Lords ; but in neither can the crude 
clamour of the untutored, unreasonable, fickle mass, interrupt the 
earnest discussions of legislative measures that are for the good of all, 
or with importunity demand attertion for “disagreeable assertions 
untrue.” We are quite persuaded Lord Malmesbury did not mean 
what he said, but one of a political speaker’s first duties is to say 
what he means. As the case stands, he has expressed an opinion 
which, for the ignorance of true principles of representative institu- 
tions (and of our own especially), might have been expressed by a 
Frenchman. Lord Malmesbury is as thoroughly “ out ” in his appre- 
ciation of the House of Commons as is Mr. Bright when he tries to 
sneer at the House of Lords. Both utterly and equally misunderstand 
their subject, for both, in expression at least, are equally and utterly 
un-English. : 

This want of plain, honest English feeling, of the vibration of 
a true inglish nature to all things English, is a distinguishing 
mark of the modern Radical school. We hope it is due only to that 
confusedness of expression of which we have already complained, that 
it appears to be shared by some of the opposite party likewise. We 
have noticed it because we feel that it only requires to be pointed out 
to be condemned. ; 











LORD LYONS AND MR. SEWARD. 
\ HENEVER Great Britain has been in anv perplexity or 
} trouble, our good friends and cousins in the Northern, and, 
until the late disruption, in the Southern States of America, have 
taken care to withhold their sympathy. Fortunately for this country 





it is strong and self-reliant, and can fight its own battles, and clear | 
its Own way, without needing sympathy or asking for help from any 
quarter. It can also make allowances for the jealousy of other 
hatlons, and especially ot the Americans,—which, notwithstanding 





| given in rey 


all the petulance of their politicians, is bone of our bone, and flesh 
of our flesh ; our best customers, if not our most cordial friends ; 
and certainly a power with which we have no desire whatever to 
quarrel. Should war never arise between us and them, except on the 
provocation of this country, peace will be perpetual. With this feel- 
ing strongly implanted within them, and increased every day by 
reason and reflection, it is not difficult for Englishmen to find excuses 
for the bad temper prevalent in the Northern States. Their house 
is divided against itself. Their overweening pride has suffered 
humiliation. Their haughty spirit has caused them to stumble ; and, 
worse than all, England, to whose people and press they have looked 
for encouragement as well as sympathy, in the war commenced by 
the South, instead of inciting them to battle in defence of the Union, 
has openly expressed its opinion that they should acquiesce in what 
has become inevitable, and establish friendly relations with the 
South as an independent State. We have all seen in private life how 
an angry and consequently an unreasonable man chafes at a friend's 
imperturbable calmness. Would he but lose temper some human 
feeling might be admitted to exist within his breast, but to be cold 
as ice when one’s heart is throbbing with volcanic fire, and to oppose 
slow reason to quick passion, is to be nothing less than a monster, 
and, for the time being, to be hated accordingly. Such feelings, 
however, are transitory, and if we, on this side of the Atlantic, 
continue to keep our temper amid the provocations—w hich are certain 
to come to us from the other—and with more certainty during the 
evil, than during the prosperous, fortunes of the Northern cause,—- 
we may hope that the American people will ultimately do justice 
to our motives as well as to our conduct, and respect, if they do not 
love us. In the meantime we can sympathize with them so far as to 
confess that, if they act unwisely, they do not, all things considered, 
act very unnaturally, or in a way to surprise either the student ot 
human character, or the statesman and politician. 

Among the little differences that have already arisen, all of which 
are traceable to this acerbity of feeling—the letters that have passed 
between Lord Lyons and Mr. Seward deserve the first notice. 
Lord Lyons, in consequence of the opinions given by the law advisers 
of the British Crown, not only complained of the arrest of two British 
subjects in America, by order of the Secretary of State—which he had 
a clear right to do—but proceeded to deny the right of the President 
to place the country under the operation of martial law by his 
single authority. 

As to the first point, we may admit that the American Govern- 
ment made out a sufficient case for their justification, the men 
arrested having certainly afforded reasonable grounds of suspecting 
them of offences against the American law ; but on the second point 
it is equally clear that no adequate answer could have been given to 
the British remonstrance, had that remonstrance itself been properly 
framed, and disencumbered of all extraneous matter. Unluckily, in 
these particulars Lord Lyons failed egregiously, both in the general 
language of his letter and by introducing into it a pointed reference 
to the legal opinions given on the question in England, which it could 
not be expected that the Federal Government should consent to 
accept as its guide, 

Mr. Seward, the ablest dialectician in America, immediately saw the 
disadvantage at which Lord Lyons and the British Government had 
placed themselves, and with the skill of an experienced and accom- 
plished disputant, availed bimself of the error into which his Lord 
ship had fallen, to inform him very courteously but very emphati- 
cally, that the President could scarcely be expected to accept from 
the law advisers of the British Crown, an explanation either of tlic 
theory or the spirit of the Constitution of the United States. The 
rebuke was natural and deserved ; but the publication of the corres- 
pondence sent down the funds at New York no less than two per 
cent. We believe, however, that it will have no effect in this country, 
and that it will certainly not produce a diplomatic. or any other 
rupture. 

The victory may be looked upon as equally balanced ; the Federal 
Government has done a wrong; the British Government has com- 
plained of that wrong in an improper manner. It will satisfy the 
dignity of both countries if the defective logic of our ambassador is 
set against the defective law of President Lincoln, and if the language 
of both on the subject be withdrawn. 





TYPES OF THE ITALIAN CLERGY. 
_ Tue Roman Catholic Church makes especial boast that its doctrines and 
teaching succeed, in an eminent degree, in making religion omnipresent in 
the daily life of the people—in causing its influence to permeate and act on 
the entire mass of human thoughts and actions ; and, except where religious 
belief has ceased to exist. the boast is, in one sense, just. We all know the 
prevailing tendency of unspiritual minds to ask what they shall do, rather 
than what they shall be, to be saved. We all know how much easier and 


simpler it is to do this or that, however troublesome and exacting the recipe 


ly to the question may be, than it is to become something dif- 
ferent from what we are. And the Church of Rome, with abundant worldly 
wisdom, has provided her answer to the demand, by the invention of a whole 
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system of clearly doable things—of acts, which the conscience-troubled 
inquirer may forthwith go and do at once. The medical adviser who tells a 
patient consulting him that he must lead a temperate life, subjected to 
healthy influences in all things, is much less likely to be accurately obeyed 
than the man who should prescribe six pills to be taken every half-hour. 
The Catholic Church knows this, and her prescriptions are all of the latter 
kind. She recommends pills night and morning, tonic draughts so many 
times a day, a blister every weck, and a purge once a month. And in this 
manner she succeeds in making her ordinances a part and parcel of the 
every-day life of her people. 


sat having undertaken to manage the spiritual nature of mankind on this 
system, and to provide satisfaction of this kind for spiritual cravings, it 
became necessary for the Church to carry out the same system in dealing 
with her sons in their spiritual sicknesses as in their ordinary state of normal 
health. It was necessary to provide, that is to say, not only a code of prac- 
tices for the general use of all, but special remedies for every case of spiritual 
mulady. It would not do to preach simply repentance to the man whose 
orJivary religious life consisted in so many litanies, so many genuflexions, &c. 
He wanted something more tangible and visible. And it suited the views 
of the Church on other grounds also to supply him with this something 
tangible and visible—“ certa piacula”—which were to make matters all right 
with him. It syited the Church, because it made the constant operation and 
ministration of her priests absolutely necessary, and because the confidential 
report of his case by every spiritual patient was to the Church a means of 
power over human affairs such as no other invention could have secured to her. 
But one of the results of this undertaking to deal specially with every 
sinner’s case, which Protestants have perhaps overlooked, has been a necessity 
for a clergy learned and specially trained to a degree far beyond the require- 
ments of any other Church. Our own Established Church esteems and 
fosters a liberally-educated clergy, and appreciates the learning which fits 
out a champion for controversy, or aids the efficiency of a preacher. But 
what is this in comparison to the scholastic erudition needed for the duties of 
the confessional ! Much has been written about the evil influences and results 
of auricular confession ; but attention has scareely been called to the extra- 
ordinary demands which the theory of it makes on the priesthood. Yet, an 
4 priort consideration of what is involved in the undertaking of cataloguing, 
ticketing, weighing, counting, appraising, and tariffing every simple act of 
which the human soul can be guilty, would lead one to anticipate in some 
dezree what an examination of the text-books prepared for confessors shows, 
by & posteriori confirmation, to be the case. 

We say nothing, let it be observed, of the value of this learning, or of its 
effect on the intellect stored with it. We speak merely of the amount of it; 
and we are persuaded that few Protestants, or indeed lay Catholics either, 
have any conception of what is required of a competent confessor. It may 
seem at first sight a simple thing to deal with at least the simple transgres- 
gious of simple people. And we have not the space at command which would 
be necessary to show the very curious results of the attempt to map out the 
whole domain of human action and thought. An indication or two of the 
nature of the vast subject must suffice. One would not have supposed, at 
first sight, for instance, that a knowledge of the Roman and feudal law of 
real property, with its distinctions of holding in capite, or otherwise, was 
absolutely essential for the determining of the amount and nature of the sin 
of an urchin guilty of a trespass while bird’s nesting! But it is so. It 
might not be believed that it was necessary to be up in a whole chapter of 
minute rules, and the method for the application of them, before a decision 
can be come to on the question of the sinfulness of a servant who steals an 
ounce of tea out of her wistress’s tea-caddy! It is, however, absolutely 
necessary. A plain man does not see how the sinfulness of a thief can depend 
on circumstances which can only be ascertained by a thorough knowledge 
and application of a code of metaphysical distinctions respecting ineeptive 
and completed thought. But a confessor is bound to see this, and to apply 
his rales to every case with the deft chapter-and-verse readiness of a smart 
lawyer, well up in his Viet. I., cap. ii., sec. 3, &e. 

these are mere fugitive glimpses of the extraordinary system, which it is 
well worth the while of any curious inquirer to examine thoroughly, and 
which may be studied in most ample detail by the help of any of the 
innumerable books of casuistry, and manuals for the use of confessors, which 
the Ceurch has put forth for the guidance of the priesthood; that 
wonderful system which has grown out of the necessity in which Rome found 
herself of dealing judicially with every act of human sinfulness. And they 
may give some idea, though a very imperfect one, of the degree of speciak and 
scholastic training requisite to enable a parish priest of the Roman Church to 
do his ordinary duty. 

And how has the Roman Church, at least in Italy its head quarters, 

neceeded in finding a supply of men adequately trained and competent to 
this arduous and difficult task? How stand the facts of the case in this 


respect? The fact is that the clergy in Italy in general are by no means | 


even a decently learned body; and that the parochial clergy, in the towns 
very frequently, in the country almost invariably, are extraordinarily 


ignorant. In Tuscany especially the country priests are clergy only by | 


courtesy ; neither in habits, manners, or attainments, are they in any proper 


sense of the word clerical. They are recruited almost entirely from the 
lal 


gone in company with a body of lads, almost all drawn from the same class, 
leaves them for the most part peasants, as it found them. 

The upper grades of the hierarchy, the “prizes” in the Church, are reserved 
for a few ecclesiastics taken from the higher classes, among whom there 
may be a very few men of more or less studious habits and literary and 
ecclesiastical culture. The men of this stamp in Tuscany may of late years 
be well-nigh, if not quite, counted on the fingers. Of course the great 
majority of the dignified clergy and the incumbents of valuable and 
important city benefices are, in one sense of the word, more cultivated than 
the country clergy, but it is not in the sense of being erudite or even learning- 
loving men. 

Nevertheless it is certain, that whatever strength the Church still possesses 
in Italy, whatever hold it yet has upon the affections of the people, it owes 
to the rude and ignorant priesthood of the country parishes. In the cities 
Catholicism is dead! The educated classes are theoretical, and the unedu- 
cated classes practical unbelievers ; even the women are very generally indif- 
ferent to religion. And the city clergy, more especially the higher grades of 
them, who represent the Church to the city population, are men who have 
identified themselves with the cause of absolutism and political legitimacy, 
and who have latterly taken part with Rome in her struggle against Italian 
nationality and independence, and have thus made themselves odious and 
hostile to the great body of the nation. 

It is discouraging to be obliged to declare our belief, formed on a close 
and lengthened observation of the popular mind and temperament in Italy, 
that it by no means follows from this breach between the nation and its old 
forms of religious faith, that any large section of the people are ready to 
receive the doctrines of any spiritual form of Protestantism. We may on 
some future occasion, perhaps, take an opportunity of placing before the 
English reader some account of what has been done, chiefly by our own 
countrymen, towards laying the foundations of some form of positive Pro- 
testant faith in Italy, together with an examination of the causes which have 
led, and will for some time to come continue to lead, to the very limited 
measure of success attending all such efforts. For the present we wish to 
point out the curious fact that the Romish Church in Italy depends for the 
little that remains to it of its hold upon the nation, on precisely that part 
of its priesthood which is least clerical in character ; least imbued with the 
training and maxims of orthodox ecclesiastical education ; least loyal to the 
cause of Romish supremacy ; and least competent to the special functions 
on which the Church has mainly and almost exclusively relied for maintaining 
its power over the laity. So entirely has this hitherto all-successful and all- 
powerful part of its system failed and broken down, that its only hope now 
rests with that part of its priests who are the least priestly, and who most 
fail in fulfilling the true Romish conception of their office. 

For the ignorant rustic village priest has still a power in Italy ; and if, as 
in many cases has lately occur ed, he is known to be well affected to the 
present Government and the new order of things, and to be, as would 
probably happen, in more or less overt opposition and disgrace with his 
ecclesiastical superiors on that account, his influence will be all the more 
powerful. 

And how does this ignorant and almost entirely unlettered priest fulfil the 
delicate and arduous duties which the Church has entrusted to him? 

He makes small attempts to fulfil them at all. That discipline, invented 
and perfected with so immense an amount of ingenuity and labour for the 
subjugation and management of human souls, has become a dead letter. 
The duties of the Confessional are performed by the women in a perfunctory 
and meaningless manner, by the men still more illusorily, perhaps once a year 
at Easter. The bore of hearing the same thousand-times repeated twaddle 
of small ecclesiastical omissions is got over, and the absolution pronounced 
as quickly as may be. And the penitent has probably no notion even that 
the Confessional was intended to be a probing examination of the entire 
wind, and to require a point by point revelation of every action. 

But the priest is a very good fellow! the companion and convive of the 
richer of his flock, and the consoler and supporter of the poorer in all their 
troubles and distresses. He is the jolliest and pleasantest guest at the revel, 
and the most efficient and trusted friend at the sick-bedside. He claps the 
lads on the back, and calls them his sons ; and has always a sly word of jest 
for the girls, which never fails to elicit the pleased blush and giggle which 
it was intended to produce. His speech is like the speech of his flock, his 
manners are their manners, and his ideas of all things in Heaven and earth 
very little, if at all, different from theirs. And though the Italian is essen- 
tially a materialist and Pagan in temperament and habitual tone of mind— 
though he is rarely visited by any of those thoughts and speculations on the 
invisible which are so constantly either the consolation or the torment of 
northern idiosyncracies, still he has a vague and general impression that life 





uring classes of the population, and the discipline of a seminary under- 
i 


and its weal and woe, that good luck and bad luck are dependant on the will 
of a power with whom his priest is the only medium of communication. And 
_ the whole action and teaching of the Roman Catholic Church has been 9 
uniformly and consistently directed to fostering the notion that it depends, 
at all events in a great measure, on the will of the priest, whether a man 
stands well or ill with the unknown and unseen power, that a kindly and 
genial-tempered priest is felt to be a most valuable friend. He can make 
it all right for us “lassh”—up there—as the Tuscan peasant says ; and 
being a right good fellow, he, no doubt, will do so on easy terms ! 

From all this it may be gathered that the Italian peasant is not yet pre 
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d to give up his priest, whatever may be the case in the towns. The 
town ecclesiastics are very different men, and their relations with their flocks 
are of a very different kind. The strength, the only strength which remains 
to the Church in Italy is due to the ignorant, kindly peasant-priests of the 
country districts ; and so entirely is the regard of their flocks a personal 
one, that should any struggle arise, as it well may, between the upper and 
lower classes of the hierarchy, there cannot be the least doubt to which side 
the popular support would, right or wrong, be given. 

In estimating the forces which the Church may still be able to exercise in 
Italy, and examining what portion of these forces is likely to be found at the 
disposal of either ecclesiastical party in case of such a schismatic movement 
as seems not improbable, it may be mentioned in conclusion, that the reli- 
gious orders, more especially the mendicants, have altogether lost the great 
influence and power over the lower classes of the population which they 
once possessed. Several causes have contributed to this result. But perhaps 
ihe most powerfully operative, though the most recent in its origin, is the 
fact that, for the most part, that “ militia of the Papacy ”—as the mendicant 
orders have been well called—has been faithful to its old colours. These ever 
active and restless societies are still the militia of that losing cause. And 
the entire loss of influence which has been the result, is one of the most 
ominous symptoms of the desperate position of the Papal power. 








DEPOSIT BANKS. 

WE betray no secret in drawing public attention to the affairs of the 
“ Bank of Deposit, National Assurance and Investment Association,” the 
directors themselves having challenged investigation by public advertisements 
in the daily journals. In the Times of the 22nd ult., the managing director 
advertises that “ in consequence of the recent abrupt retirement of the chair- 
man and other circumstances resulting therefrom, the directors have resolved 
that a thorough and independent investigation into the affairs of the associa- 
tion shall forthwith be made, and a report laid before the stockholders on the 
earliest possible day, for which purpose a special general meeting will be 
called, of which due notice will be given.” A notification dated three days 
previously—not emanating from the directors, but from persons representing 
depositors as well as stockholders—called upon all interested to signify 
whether they would attend or approve of a general public meeting, in which 
the depositors, as well as the stockholders, should take part, with the object 
of appointing therefrom a committee of investigation to ascertain the real 
position of the association. Under circumstances, which cannot but be 
critical if such notifications be publicly made, either by the directors or the 
opponents of their management, it might have been expected, as a matter of 
common decency, as well as of probity and honour, that the public would not 
be invited to open fresh accounts, or to deposit money with the bank ; and 
that the directors would have been especially anxious to ascertain their exact 
position before they received an additional farthing from a new customer, 
But such was not the case. The same journal that contained the one 
announcement contained another; and the managing director touted for 
business as openly as if the affairs of the establishment were as regular and 
unquestioned as those of the Bank of England. 

Some months ago we drew especial attention to the affairs of another 
Bank of Deposit, entitled the “Deposit and Discount Bank and Life 
Assurance Treasury,” which, with a nominal capital of £500,000, had 
Stopped payment for want of funds to meet a cheque for £10, presented in 
the usual course of business ; leaving liabilities estimated by the manager to 
range between £30,000 and £55,000. It was not, however, with the futile 
intention of “slaying the slain,” or even of pointing the threadbare moral, at 
the expense of that company and its unfortunate depositors—that “ fools and 
their money are soon parted”—that we sounded the note of alarm ; but with 
the more useful object of pointing out to the class of depositors who might 
be tempted by the bait of a high rate of interest to deposit their hard-won 
savings in unsafe custody, that other Banks of Deposit trading upon the 
same unsound principles were in existence, busily angling for customers: 
We happened to know that the Bank of whose affairs we are now 
speaking, was at that very time in great difficulty ; that several of 
its depositors, dissatisfied with the prospects of the concern, had given 
the directors the requisite notice of six months for the withdrawal of their 
deposits ; and that, failing to receive back their money in due course, they 
had threatened, and in some instances commenced, legal proceedings ; while 
notwithstanding all these and other accumulating difficulties, the directors 
continued to invite and to receive deposits from the public. Of course men 
who understood the principles of banking, or had considerable sums to invest 
knew better than to entrust their money to this or any similar concern, as 
depositors ; though possibly some persons of this class were not unwilling to 
take a limited risk in the eapacity of stockholders. It was only the poor and 
the unwary who were likely to be induced by the promise of a rate of interest 
higher than could be got elsewhere, or than the market would allow, to 
deposit their hard-won earnings—perhaps the thrifty scrapings of a life of 
labour and self-denial, the sole reliance of old age, or the scanty appanage of 
an orphan—in any concern of the kind. And these were the persons to whom 
“ppeals were made, with what response we know not ; but evidently without 
sufficient success to restore its credit, or place its affairs in a satisfactory 
Position. ; 

If we may judge from the public advertisements which we have already | 





quoted, things must have gone on from bad to worse. The chairman, 
alarmed for the consequences of the mismanagement, to use no harsher 
word, has resigned his seat; and the manager and directors have been 
ultimately compelled to demand that public investigation which ought to 
have been undertaken months ago. We have at present no more to say 
than to express a hope that the investigation will be thorough ; that it will 
not be left to the directors to manage it in their own way ; but that the depo- 
sitors, as well as the stockholders, will take care that a searching inquiry be 
made into the whole circumstances, no matter whose credit may be imperilled, 
or whose feelings may be hurt, by the disclosures which may result. We trust, 
also, that the poor people and snaall capitalists, who have hitherto been the 
chief stay and support of associations like these, will remember that a higher 
rate of interest than the market legitimately allows, is always attended with 
risk ; that 3 or 34 per cent. in perpetuity is better than 10 per cent. for 
two years, with the loss of the whole capital at the expiry of that, or, 
perhaps, of a shorter term. There is less necessity than ever, for people 
of small means to resort to private or joint-stock associations for the 
investment of their savings, now that Post-oflice Savings’ Banks have 
been established for that very purpose, under the sanction, control, and 
guarantee of the British nation, the best security in the world. The system 
and the regulations of these Banks are simple and intelligible, and have been 
widely published in every part of the country, so as to be made clear to 
the meanest capacity. There is, therefore, no excuse for any one who, 
through avarice or simplicity, prefers a private association as the recipient of 
his money, to the British Government, that places a solvent bank at every 
man’s door, and gives him unrivalled facilities for making a remunerative and 
safe investment of the very humblest sums. These banks, within the short 
period since their establishment, have worked exceedingly well; and the 
more they increase in number, in favour, and in usefulness, the less chance 
will there be for Banks of Deposit that borrow the money of the poor at 5 per 
cent., with the hope of lending it out again at such rates as 8 or 10; rates 
which cannot be secured without an amount of risk and speculation that no 
prudent man or solvent bank would undertake or embark in, 





BRITAIN’S COLONIES—THE JEWELS OF THE CROWN. 

As the Roman matron said of her children, so may the Sovereign of Great 
Britain speak of the Colonial dependencies of her Crown—‘ These are my 
jewels!” British India is the Koh-i-noor ; Ceylon and Mauritius pearls of 
great price ; Canada a ruby ; Australia and British Columbia golden nuggets ; 
the Cape Colony an emerald, and all the other dependencies of the Empire 
brilliants and gems, conferring additional lustre on her diadem. Many a nation 
of Europe envies us the possession of these numerous colonies spreading over 
tropical and temperate zones, reaching in the western hemisphere from Van- 
couver in the north to the Falkland Isles in the south, and in the eastern from 
Hong Kong to New Zealand. How little progress have European nations made 
in colonization compared with ourselves. France has her colonies few and 
weak ; Russia has hers military and extensive, but miserable and oppressed. 
The Portuguese and Danish settlements are scarcely worth mentioning, and 
those countries have been parting with their possessions rather than extend- 
ing. Holland still retains her eastern colonies far away from the European 
seat of Government. But the aggregate of all these colonial possessions is 
insignificant as compared with those of the United Kingdom. 

As in the approaching International Exhibition there will be such a collec- 
tion of British colonial products and manufactures exhibited as was never before 
seen, it cannot but be interesting to take a bird’s-eye glance at the value and 
extent of the colonial resources and trade, and the relation they bear to our 
home commerce. The material progress of the world has advanced so rapidly 
in the past ten years, aided by the enormous gold discoveries in the two 
hemispheres, the extension of ocean steam communication, the improvements 
of manufacturing industry, and the extensive tide of emigration that has set 
towards our colonies, that, from being petty dependencies a few years ago, 
many of them have now risen into important States, to which responsible 
government has been accorded, and whose annual revenue far exceeds that of 
most of the South American republics, and of nearly all the second-class 
States of Europe. 

The aggregate population of the dependencies of the British Crown may 
be taken to be nearly 200,000,000 souls. A total annual revenue is raised 
in these possessions of £36,000,000, or about half the sum collected in the 
mother country, and their total foreign commerce, imports and exports, reaches 
an annual value of £140,000,000. They give employment to upwards of 
two and a half million tons of shipping annually, or one-fifth of the entire 
tonnage employed in the trade of the United Kingdom. The colonies them- 
selves also own 11,000 vessels, measuring more than 1,000,000 tons, Or in 
the proportion of nearly one-fourth of the entire registered tonnage of the 
Empire. 

There have been statesmen who were desirous to give up, from time to time, 
many of our colonies, because some of them occasionally proved trouble- 
This would have been a short-sighted policy ; for most 


some or expensive. 
certainly they are our best customers. 


of them are now self-supporting, and ' 
The expenditure from the British Exchequer lor the colonies has been year 


by year so much reduced, that it now only amounts to between £3,000,000 
and £4,000,000 per annum, and for this a large amount of patronage and 
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control is exercised, whilst many of the so-named colonies are mere 
fortresses kept up for their maritime advantage or as political positions. 

The Colonial possessions now consume annually British produce and 
manufactures to the value of 434 millions, thus taking close upon one- 
third of our whole exports, and nearly as much as all Europe buys of us. 
Our colonial export trade is likewise increasing annually in a most rapid ratio. 
In 1550 it only reached a value of 194 millions, or less than one-half of the 
present sum. The computed real value of the imports of produce and mer- 
chandise from our possessions beyond the seas, last year, was £43,000,000, 
or about one-fifth of our whole import trade. And what necessaries and 
luxuries do our colonies not supply us with? Of the raw materials for 
our manufactures they send us about two-thirds of our wool, half our 
timber, one-fourth of our cotton ; nearly 10,000 tons of cocoa-nut oil ; large 
quantities of fibres ; at least half the hides and skins, furs and peltries, we 
use ; more than half the sugar ; nearly all the rum; the bulk of the cocoa 
taken for consumption (24 million pounds) ; 32 million pounds of coffee ; 
nearly all our spices ; an immense quantity of gold and various other mineral 
products ; besides rice, provisions, drugs, and dye-stuffs. 

In 1551 there were but eleven colonies in which committees were 
formed to transmit products to the Great Exhibition, namely, in the West 
Indies, at Barbados, Trinidad, and British Guiana; in Malta, Ceylon, 
and the Cape! Colony; in Canada and Nova Scotia; in New South 
Wales, Van Diemen’s Land, and New Zealand. In 1861, commis- 
sions have been officially appointed by the governors in all the seven 
Australian colonies, in four of the African colonies, in all the Eastern colo- 
nies, with the exception of the small possession of Labuan, in two of the 
Mediterranean |colonies, in all the North American settlements, except New- 
foundland ; and in seven out of the sixteen West Indian colonies. Those 
likely to be unrepresented are but a few of the smaller and unimportant 
islands. There are some outlying possessions, dignified with the titles of 








colonies, which have really nothing to exhibit, such as Heligoland, Gibraltar, | 


Turk’s Islands, the Falklands, &c. 

It appears from official returns, that the total net horizontal space allotted 
to India and the British colonies, in 1551, was 53,575 superficial feet, that 
is, after deducting a clear half for passages and other obstructions. Of this 
space, however, only 17,784 feet was occupied ; India and the Eastern colo- 
nies filling 11,604 feet ; the three North American colonies—Canada, New 
Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, 4,000 feet ; ten of the West India colonies, 





efficacious, easier repaired, and obtained at much less cost. Even in the class 
of philosophical instruments there were a few exhibitors from the colonies jp 
1851, and there will be many more now. The only cotton then exhibited 
was from India, Natal, and Malta; but now we shall have contributions 
from many new sources,—from the greater number of our West India 
possessions, from Australia, South Africa, Ceylon, Mauritius, and other 
British territories. Woollen and worsted manufactures will be shown also 
from new quarters ; Australia and New Zealand will contribute, and other 
colonies which took no part in 1851. 

Silks and velvets will still be left to India, for none of our colonies have 
given attention to the production of silk, much less to its manufacture. In flax 
and hemp they may, however, be able to come out creditably, and, looking at 
the demand for the raw material, it is greatly to be desired that India, Canada, 
and Africa should pay more attention to their culture. In the class of leather, 
furs, feathers, and other animal products, a large number of the colonies con- 
tributed, especially Australia, Canada, and India. There are some few branches 
of manufacturing industry, such as carpets and tapestry, printed and dyed 
fabrics, glass, and pottery, in which little is to be expected yet from the 
colonies. These were, however, by no means quite unrepresented in 185}, 
and clearly they will not have retrograded since. 

There are very many of the colonies which can make a noble display of 
jewellery and precious metals. India, Malta, and the Ionian Islands are 
celebrated for their works in silver and gold. The gold discoveries have 
been so extensive that Victoria, New South Wales, South Australia, Tas- 
mania, New Zealand, Nova Scotia, and British Columbia can all contribute 
crude and manufactured gold ; and the specimens of these shown will be 
among the most attractive of the contributions. Victoria, New South Wales, 
and Tasmania have each voted large sums to be laid out in the finest 
specimens of native gold that can be obtained for exhibition, and these are 
afterwards sold on account of the colony. The admission of paintings and 
photographs will afford an opportunity for transmitting interesting views of 
colonial scenery, striking natural objects, views of towns and gold-fields, &e. 

There have been some alterations made in the division of classes by Her 


_ Majesty’s Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1862 as compared with the 
_ classification of 1851, principally, however, in subdivisions and the addition 


740 feet ; Malta and the Ionian Islands, 314 feet ; and the Cape Colony, St. | 


Helena, and the Mauritius, 490 feet. 

It also appears that at the Paris Exhibition of 1855, the space occupied by 
the British colonies (exclusive of India) was 6,613 superficial feet, or 433 feet 
more than the space occupied in 1851. Only twelve British colonies took 
part in the Exhibition at Paris. 


of new classes. These at present number forty, or ten more than in 1851. 
We have thus given an abstract which will serve to prepare the way for 

future details, and enable our readers to form a better appreciation of the 

value of our colonies to the mother country, the part they are likely to take 


| in the International Exhibition, and the nature of the contributions they 


will furnish. 








|THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL OPINIONS OF THE WORKING 


In the International Exhibition next year, | 


12,000 to 14,000 net feet of space will be appropriated to the colonies, and | 
about 6,000 or 8,000 to India ; which is all that can be spared, so pressing are | 


the foreign demands. The colonies could, however, well fill double the space 


allotted them. The value of the produce and manufactures shown by the de- | studiously considered it, by reason of their general proneness to acquiesce in 
pendencies of the British Empire at the Great Exhibition in 1851,was estimated | the fallacy of accepting the views advocated by a numerous section, as an 


CLASSES. 
Ane we really acquainted with the opinions generally entertained by the 
working classes, as a body, on social and political topics? This is a question 


_ of some importance ; and yet very few persons have ever impartially and 


officially at £80,000, The nature and extent of the objects then exhibited by | 
the colonies will be best appreciated from a resumé of the number of exhibitors | 


and the space the specimens occupied under each class. 
we treat British India as a dependency. The East India Company, on that 
occasion, took under its charge the Straits Settlements, and Ceylon, and the 
individual exhibitors of Indian products were therefore massed together. 

If in 1551 all the colonies made a creditable show in mineral products, 
this section will be far better represented next year, from the great advances 
that have been made in mining operations and geological research in the 
North American, Australian, and Eastern colonies. In the second class, 
chemical products, the specimens shown were few and of no great importance, 
but chemical investigation and manufacture have been much extended in 
Australia, British America, and other possessions in the last ten years, and 
some excellent illustrations of manufacturing industry and skill in this 
department may be looked for. In substances used as food, and vegetable 
and animal products, the colonies are always strong, and the agricultural 
and pastoral progress of the last ten years has been very great; skilful 
culture, improved breeding, and more careful preparation will also be evi- 
denced by the products to be exhibited. A new feature will appear in colonial 
wines, from Australia and the Cape, &c. The North American and Australian 
colonies are the only ones that have paid much attention to the construc- 
tion of machines for direct use, and they will doubtless stand well in com- 
petition. India, which showed a large number of the rude machines that 
have been so long in use there, will have little more now to contribute. In civil 
engineering contrivances and operations our colonies may have much also to 
exhibit, for the public improvements carried out have been on a most exten- 
sive scale. In naval architecture, military engineering, arms, &c., our colonies 
can also compete creditably on many points ; some of the best clipper ships 
have been turned out from the building yards of the British American 
colonies, while Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and many other colonies 
have built most serviceable steamers. 

Agricultural implements are so much in use in our colonies that every 
description of labour-saving machine is constructed cheaply, ‘efficiently, 
aud creditably. The ploughs, reaping-machines, and others in use, if not so 
highly finished as those made by our implement-maker: at home, are equally 


In this examination | 


expression of opinion on the part of the majority, if not the whole, of the 
industrial community. Despite of the numberless Parliamentary blue-books, 
elaborate treatises, dissertations, essays, and pamphlets, great and small, 
which have been published for the express purpose of elucidating popular 


| views upon given questions, it is extremely doubtful whether we, or even the 





| 


working classes themselves, are always enabled to form a correct estimate of 
the opinions entertained by them as a whole. The statements of any parti- 
cular portion, no matter how numerous, influential, or powerful it may be, 
must never be taken for other than what they really are, or as indicating the 
opinions held by the others. Yet this is repeatedly done by newspaper and 
other writers who desire to base their articles on the opinions alleged to be 
entertained by the working classes in general. Take, for instance, the labour 
question. It is an extremely common belief that the doctrines of trades 
unions and strikes are received with favour by the greater portion of our 
operatives, and that the non-unionists are comparatively few in number as 
compared with those who declare themselves to be unionists. But on what 
fact or facts are these assumptions based? If the working classes, as a whole, 
approve of trades’ unions and strikes, how is it that those newspapers and 
periodicals which advocate the cause of trade combinations, possess only a 
limited sale as compared with that enjoyed by those which maintain contrary 
doctrines, or else remain neutral? If we take the whole of the newspaper 
and periodical press of the kingdom, we shall find that the circulation of 
those which either defend or advocate trades’ unions, does not amount to 
one-fiftieth of that possessed by those which take the other side of the 
question. The unionist leaders are fully aware of this fact, and of the force 
with which it tells against themselves ; hence their repeated declarations 
that the press is against them because it is subsidized by capital. But 
allowing such possibly to be the case with one or two particular journals, yet 
the same cannot be said of the others, nor of the press in general, because 
it is mainly supported by the industrial classes themselves, and therefore 
must in some degree reflect their views ; for it is not at all probable that they 
would aid in maintaining papers which advocated doctrines at variance with 
their own. 

The simple truth of the case is, that an active, numerous, determined, and 
noisy portion of the working classes, by sheer dint of persevering energy, have 
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managed to thrust themselves so frequently and so prominently before the 
public, that their opinions are, naturally but erroneously, supposed to be 
those of the working community as a whole; but if every operative, who 
disapproved of the tyranny and dictation peculiar to trades’ unions, would 
fearlessly avow his conviction, there would be an end of their influence. 

But, lacking force of character, they refrain from doing so, and the con- 
sequence is, that they are assumed to share the opinions held by their oppo- 
nents. On most political questions, the very same mistakes occur. The 
working classes, as a whole, are supposed to be warmly in favour of vote by 
ballot, manhood suffrage, and the rest of the ultra Reform programme ; and 
several papers go so far as to state, that if these are denied we may incur 
the risk of revolution. This state of feeling is assumed from the tone of 
popular newspapers, the behaviour of the crowds assembled at hustings, and 
the applause and decisions of public meetings. Yet, without seeking to 
disparage such manifestations of public feeling, we may inquire how far 
these demands represent the real desires or wishes of the great mass of the 
people. 

Because a man wears a fustian jacket, or a smock frock, it does not follow 
that he is a supporter of the vote by ballot, manhood suffrage, or any other 
panacea for political evils ; on the contrary, he may be unable to perceive in 
what way any such measures might prove beneficial to him ; and if we take 
at random a dozen operatives, and calmly ascertain their respective views on 
the Reform question, we shall find that there exists every possible difference 
of opinion amongst them. Hence the seeming apathy of the people on the 
subject. They cherish a lingering desire for a change in our parliamentary 
system, but cannot decide on the nature of the change they require. Of 
course very few, if any, principles ever secure the unanimous assent of the 
working classes ; still that is no reason why the opinions of a minority should 
be regarded as the social or political creeds of the whole, or of the majority. 
If we kept this distinction before us instead of unhesitatingly adopting every 
seemingly popular doctrine as an indication of the real opinions held by our 
operatives as a body, we should find many of our legislative difficulties 
removed ; our knowledge of the conditions, thoughts, and aspirations of the 
people increased, and not be continually finding ourselves, as men helplessly 
and hopelessly groping their way in utter darkness. 








THE EDUCATIONAL MINUTE. 


We have now to discuss in detail the charges against:the Educational 
Minute, enumerated in our article of last week. We hear it said that the 
state of things, as it existed under the old Minute, was good enough ; that 
matters were going on well; the country was becoming gradually educated ; 
and Government had no occasion to interfere. They should, it is said, have 
remembered the maxim— Quieta non movere,” and should have let well 
alone. And we suppose it is from hearing this charge against the Minute 
that Mr. Papillon was induced to call it “a meddlittg matter.” It certainly 
is amusing, when we recall how, up to July last, the feeling was general 
throughout the country that our paupers were being superficially, and not 
soundly, educated, to encounter this sudden and general declaration, that the 
former state of things was thoroughly satisfactory. Have the clergy forgotten 
their sneers at those long oral examinations in Morell’s Grammar, and the 
Kings of Israel, and their gladness if, by chance, they were visited by an 
inspector who insisted on good spelling and reading, and ignored the geo- 
graphy of Germany? Surely neither they, nor Sir John Pakington, nor even 
Mr. Bromby, can deny that the country called loudly for more attention to 
elements, and that the Government did but its bare duty in trying to answer 
that call. Again, the inspectors of schools had yearly been reporting neglect 
of junior classes, and the departure from schools of hundreds who had never 
lea:ned to read or write intelligibly ; and this evidence was amply corrobo- 
rated by the Royal Commissioners. It is impossible for the Government to, 
ignore the unanimous testimony of professional and private educationalists 
thut some great alteration was speedily required. 

Whether we consider the general desire of the country for sounder and 
more elementary work in our parish schools, or the unfairness of thé old 
system as it pressed on the clergy, which was brought to light by the Com- 
missioners, and is lamented by Mr. Senior, in his “Suggestions on Popular 
Education ;” or the direct evidence of the official secretary, Mr. Lingen, and 
of the non-official witness, Dr. Temple, that the system was too complicated, 
too elaberate, and likely to break down at its centre, the Council Office, and 
that the grants were likely to grow to an amount which would prove intoler- 
able to the nation ; or whether we look at the absurdity of paying equal 
suis to pupil-teachers in the mining and agricultural districts, or at any of 
the numberless details in which the present system has been criticised,—it 
must be obvious that Government had no alternative but to attempt some 
alteration and improvement. If this had occurred to Mr. Papillon ; if he had 
remembered that a leading member of his own party, and not the dreaded 
and suspected Mr. Lowe, was the originator of the whole inquiry into educa- 
tion and its results ; if he had recalled the abuse lavished on the old system 
as ‘sowing broadcast ;” if he had remembered the constant demand for a 
quid pro quo—the quid being a sound elementary education, and the quo 
£+00,000 per annum ; if, in short, he had thought or known much on the 
sr bject, he would never have called the new code a “ meddling matter.” 

But it is asked, why was this change made at the close of the session, when 
it could not be discussed in Parliament, and suddenly thrust upon a nation 
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that had done with legislation for 1861, and was intent upon the stubble 
fields? Why were not the great school societies or the experienced school 
inspectors consulted? Considering that Government had been waiting to 
settle this matter ever since the 30th of June, 1858, when the Commission was 
appointed—considering the care with which that Commission had been com- 
posed, and the mass of evidence it had collected, all tending to demand 
immediate action, we really cannot blame Mr. Lowe for delaying his measure 
no longer than was necessary. The impeachment against him for treasonable 
secresy, and attempting to take the country by surprise, might perhaps have 
been urged with better grace, if he had persisted in his original intention of 
enforcing the immediate operation of the Minute ; whereas no sooner was 
the cry of “hasty and unexpected legislation” raised, than he at once 
deferred that operation until after the meeting of Parliament. This conces- 
sion being made, it is obvious that no occasion for educational legislation, 
more advantageous and useful to the country than the commencement of the 
summer recess, could possibly have been chosen. Members have now the 
opportunity of meeting their school-supporting constituents, and bishops of 
consulting their clergy and the inspectors of schools in their dioceses ; and 
the whole country may leisurely discuss the matter, and prepare to memo- 
rialize Parliament for or against the new Minute. We venture to say that, 
except for the opening given to that foolish exaggeration of which some 
speakers on the matter have been guilty, no better time could possibly have 
been selected for issuing the Minute. Mr. Lowe may have made a mistake 
in thinking that he so thoroughly understood the educational wants of the 
country, and that his Minute was so happily framed, that he might bring it 
into immediate operation without future discussion ; if he thought this, all 
one can say is that the mistake was no sooner committed than rectified. But 
he probably knew very well that the matter would have to be discussed 
among the rest of the national estimates, and that meantime, should the 
change be good, the sooner it was carried out the better. 

But, it is urged, the new Minute is a wicked Minute ; it divorces education 
and religion. Of all the cries that have been raised against the code, this is the 
loudest and the silliest. It rests upon the fact that payments are to be made 
only for reading, writing, and arithmetic, and none for religious knowledge ; 
and on this foundation is based a cry raised by the Archdeacon of Taunton 
among the first, and reiterated by Lord Calthorpe and the Bishop of Worcester, 
at the jubilee meeting of the National Society ; and by a host of major and 
minor speakers and writers on the question. It is absolutely devoid of any 
other foundation than this, that in the new system of paying for results reli- 
gious knowledge is not included. But was it possible to include it! Was it 
possible to effect a grouping for religious knowledge like that for arithmetic or 
dictation? The slightest reflection on the unhappy differences between our 
clerical parties will convince us that it was impossible to do so, Shut twenty 
clergymen, selected from different parties of the Church of England, up in a 
room together, and they will be utterly unable to come to an agreement as to 
what is to be required of a lad “to pass in religious knowledge.” It is 
a notorious fact that, in many “ National Schools,” the clergyman begs the 
inspector not to injure him with his parishioners by examining in the Cate- 
chism ; and they could not even talk on this subject at Wells without dis- 
agreement ; for Archdeacon Denison, who “ for his part had drawn in dogma 
with his mother’s milk,” was very severe on those who wished to spare infants 
the Articles and Athanasian Creed. 

If those who have raised the cry once admit what seems obvious, that it 
was impossible to construct a curriculum of religious knowledge, or to regulate 
the examination therein according to age, what becomes of the basis for their 
cry! Indeed, the more we reflect, the less foundation we find for this com- 
plaint. The religious part of the pupil teachers’ training and examination 
is entirely untouched ; the inspectors of Church of England schools are still 
to be clergymen, and their appointment and removal to be subject to the fiat 
of the archbishops ; their relations with clerical managers, are unaltered ; 
they are to refuse the grant if “ not generally satisfied with the school,” and 
their own calling, as well as the influence of clerical managers, is a guarantee 
that they will not be satisfied without adequate religious instruction. The 
reply, too, from the Council Office to Archdeacon Sinclair’s inquiry as to 
whether there was any change intended in the religious element of Church 
of England inspection was promptly and decidedly in the negative. The 
only member of the Government who has spoken on the matter is the 
Attorney-General, and his speech was most strongly against the separation 
suspected, The fact is, that inspectors have never been obliged to examine on 
the day of inspection in religious knowledge, for under the old system they 
might, as far as their instructions were concerned, enter a school, take notes, 
and depart, without asking a question ; but they have examined in religion, 
and will do so mainly because of their close connection with the clergy and 
the Church. This “religious opposition” will, perhaps, kill the Minute ; and, 
for our part we shall not be sorry to see such a result ; only it is well to point 
out that should this be the case, a good verdict will have been given on an 
entirely false indictment, and a real offender punished for an imaginary 
offence. 

We now come to the fourth charge:—The Minute, says Mr. Bromby, 
inflicts a cruel injustice on certificated schoolmasters and training col- 
leges. In-our last article we hinted that we could see in this charge 
that grain of sense and truth which is lacking to the three former aceusa- 
tions. The whole issue of this point turns on the question whether the 
augmentations of certificated schoolmasters are a vested right; for as to 
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ihe claums.of training colleges to a continuance of lectureships and other 
grants, they are too absurd to be seriously discussed. Mr. Bromby sees this, 
and thoagh he probably thinks he will’ lose a considerable sum by the new 
regulations, he does net venture to talk of Government breaking faith with 
principals of training colleges, but confines himself to “faith breken with 
schoolmasters” His argument that schoolmasters have a claim on Govern- 
ment like army officers is worthless, because the latter have paid, either 
directly or indirectly, for their commissions ; whereas the Government 
schoolmaster has been a child of charity from the beginning. But whether 
schoolmasters have a vested right in their augmentations or not (and we are 
quite unable to see that they have), the country cannot permit them, or any 
one body, to fatten on the public inconvenience. If this code should be 





approved in other respects, and appear to be for the public advantage, they | 


must give way, and resign themselves to abide like the rest of their fellowmen 
by the fair market price of their services. Their value must not be arti- 
ficially kept up to the detriment of the commonwealth. There is no doubt 


that. young masters, fresh from twe years’ training, have been immensely | 


overpaid at the starting of their career ; and whatever may be the issue, it is 
well that both they and the training college authorities, should have been 
prepared for the inevitable reaction that must come, as the vacancies and 
consequent demand for certificated schoolmasters become less, while the supply 
continues unabated. 

These points, however, do not affeet the essence of the code. Even if it 
should be ruled that schoolmasters at present certificated have a claim to 
augmentation for life, the code may be altered so as to apply only to future, 
and not to present holders of certificates ; the present holders being allowed 
to die away, likd the examinees under the old statutes at Oxford, by degrees. 
The regulation that no school shall be aided which is not under a certificated 








was raging in wildest fury. Nor on Sunday, while it still lasted there with 
scarcely abated violence, had we any disturbance of our atmosphere indica- 
tive of the turmoil, although, curiously enough, in the unusually lofty tide of 
the Thames and the flooding of the meadows in the neighbourhood of Kew 
and other places up the river, the practised mind could perceive the 
effects of a distant high wind at sea. 

In this case, then, it is evident that if the storm-drum had been hoisted 
at the mouth of the Thames, as it was at Shields, the shipping community 
might have considered themselves misled. But there is no doubt whatever 
that in the course of time this important subject will be sufficiently matured 
to prove of the greatest practical importance, and receive the unqualified 
support of every mariner. 

By Admiral Fitzroy we are informed that on Friday last, at two o'clock, it 
was known in London that a northerly gale was impending on the northern 


_ and eastern coasts of Great Britain. Having on a previous occasion given 





master, will be sufficient inducement to men who have a real taste for | 


teaching (and we want no others) to have themselves trained. But is the code 
practicable ? is it possible to carry it out? We can hardly believe it. 
Granting that we ought to pay for results in education and not for means, is 
the new method as true a way of ascertaining results as the old? Is one 
day’s examination of a school, taken by itself, ever a satisfactory test of that 
school’s deserts! Or, again, is the new classification according to age either 
possible or desirable ? ‘Will it not deprive a schoolmaster of his reward for 
teaching boys of little ability, and discourage long staying at school? Or, 
again, will not the new system require nearly three times as many inspectors 
as at present exist, and would not the appointment of a lower order of 
inspectors bring inspection into disrepute with both clergy and schoolmasters ! 
We fear that these are only a part of the insuperable difficulties which beset 
the so-called plan of paying for results. What is to become of an unhappy 
school whose inspection is fixed on a wild stormy day, ora fair day, we are 
at a loss to imagine ; but we suppose the managers would have to go round, 
like Franciscan friars, begging for the children’s attendance on the momentous 
oecasion, and thus degrading education still further in the eyes of the poor. 





THE LATE STORM, AND STORM-SIGNALS. 





It is a significant fact of the general spread of education, and of the spirit | 
| trary currents. While blowing hard from the north, with a low thermometer 
_ (30° to 40°), across Scotland, England, and the western side of the North 


of inquiry at the present day, that no event of any moment at all passes 
away unnoticed. Even what, at this time of the year, cannot be unexpected 
—a heavy storm—attracts the public attention far and wide. Storms are not 
regarded, as in the plenitude of ignorance they once were, as visitations and 
punishments for the iniquity of man, but they are looked upon as natural 
phenomena which, for wise and good purposes, have been designed to accom- 
plish beneficial ends ; and if these phenomena are productive of loss of life 
and property, or injury to mankind, science is properly called on to predict 
their occurrence, and to devise means of escape or salvation. Science: is 
expected to warn, that the danger may be avoided, and to find efficacious 
means of help for those who need it when danger overtakes them. Thus it 
is; in this busy world of ours, some of the men of science are expected to be 
watchers and warners, and to look to the safety of the general workers on 
shore or at sea. As the sentry'to the army in the field, so the meteorologist 
should be to the concourse of sailors on the fickle sea. It is he that should 
look out afar, and sound the warning in time. When disasters of a grave 
kind occur, such as during the storm of last week, public attention becomes 
strongly fixed on the events ; and amongst the first questions asked are, 
whether the storm-signals, so admirably devised by Admiral Fitzroy, have 
given their timely warning at the stations at which they have been esta- 
— . a what efficacious results? The next is, what have the life- 

On the first point a few words of caution may well be given. Meteorology 
isin a very early stage as a science, and the practical arrangements for ren- 
dering it useful are not so wide spread nor so complete as hereafter, with 
longer experience, they will be. In some places, because the storm-signals 
have sometimes been displayed without the anticipated bad results follow- 
ing, sailors, misled by their characteristic feelings, have become inclined to 
slight theirwarnings. Butin this they are not justified, for storms will often 
take a cyclone course, and leaving untouched certain geographical areas 
may sometimes make it seem that* the storm-signals micht have been 
heisted in mistake. Take, for example, the storm of Saturday last ; no 
bad weather was experienced in London on that day, althoush at Scar- 


borough, Shields, and along the: north-eastern coast of England the storm 





warning at the earliest moment—but unavailingly to those who would not 
wait even for one day, or more probably could not then stop (unhappily many 
of them were lost on the shores of Durham), and having then been thought 
too early—he did not send out the telegrams until after reading the three 
o'clock reports from ten salient stations, which arrived at four, or soon after, 
from Ireland as well as Scotland. Getting dark now in the north at five, it 
would have been useless to hoist a signal that evening ; so the telegram sent 
to thirty-four stations on the coasts (inclading those reported daily in the 
papers), was “ At daylight to-morrow hoist drum, and keep it up all day.” 
drum (showing as a black square of three feet) means that dangerous winds 
are probable, from different directions successively. On Saturday and Sunday 
a northerly gale blew. On Monday and Tuesday a southerly gale was 


blowing. 
Storm Signals adopted by the Board of Trade. 
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Fie. 1, Fig. 2. Fira, 3. Fie. 4. Fie. 5. 


Fig. 1. Dangerous wind probably at first from the southward.—Fia. 2. Dangerous wind pro- 
bably at first from the northward.—Fre. 3. Dangerous winds may be expected from nearly 
opposite quarters successively —Fie, 4. Gale probably from the southward,—Fia. 5. Galo 
probably from the northward. 

















The instructions accompanying the cautionary signals say, that they apply 
to any time, from first hoisting to two or three days afterwards :— 

‘**T do not hesitate,’ Admiral Fitzroy says, “ to affirm (and it is more than forty 
years since I bought Daniell’s first work on Meteorology) that the peculiarities of 
our winds and climate are now sufficiently known to make it practicable to fore- 
see every extensive storm; and, when no such change is impending, to give the 
negative information, often valuable, that no tempest need be feared.” 

The storm of last Saturday was remarkably local and circumscribed, but, as 
usual, violent, proportionally to its smaller extent, between two strong con- 


Sea, there was a southerly gale over Holland ; and at Paris the thermometer 
showed 60°, while across France there was only wind from south-east to 
south-west. 

The weather reports of last Friday morning showed notable differences of 
pressure and temperature; startling, when compared with the general 
uniformity or gradual changes so prevalent (except in two weeks) during the 
last seven months. Places usually corresponding closely in barometer and 
temperature numbers, differed nearly half an inch, and nearly twenty 
degrees. (See Nairn, Yarmouth, Dover, Aberdeen, and Valentia, in the 
Times weather report of Novy. Ist, second edition.) The sure indications of 
a northerly gale, in addition to these warning signs, were a low thermometer 
and a highly electrical state of atmosphere with a low barometer, which had 
been falling for some days, but fell rapidly on Friday. At Lynn it was below 
29 inches; at Yarmouth and at Scarborough scarcely above that point ; 
which, before a northerly wind, is equivalent, as a warning, to 28} inches 
before a southerly gale. 

The storm of Saturday was circuitous, or cyclonic. Its centrical area was 
in the North Sea, off Yorkshire, round which, along the coast, it blew hardest 
from Northumberland to Norfolk. Off Flamborough Head it was sudden 
and most severe. There was no wind to speak of in the west of Ireland. 
On that north-east coast, and in the Irish Sea, there was a short gale. This 
cyclone was local, and did not travel far. 

To say now a few words on the life-boats, the good service done at Seaton, 
Carew, Burlington, Lowestoft, Barton, and Banff, and other places, where 
numbers of lives have been preserved from a watery end, sinks into oblivion 
by the side of the calamitous loss of the fine new boat at Scarborough. The 
appointed crew had gone to sea in the morning, and the life-boat was manned 
by a temporary crew, under the guidance of an old man of seventy. The 
life-boat itself seems to have behaved admirably ; but the fatal mistake was 
made by the coxswain and his crew in attempting to meet the disabled 
schooner on her lee-side, as she was drifting in towards the sea-wall at Scar- 
borough, the rebound of the waves from which was the cause of her destruc- 
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tion. A practised crew would have pulled the life-boat out to sea, and have 
come round the schooner on the windward side, under her lee, to take off 
the crew, and then the boat would have driven away in the course of the 
wind towards Scarborough Wick, Wheatcroft, White Nab, or even to Car- 
nelian Bay, for a safe landing-place. 

In a letter we have seen from Mr. Woodall, the banker of Scarborough, he 
gives this important testimony to the lost life-boat’s qualities :— 


«“ With respect to the life-boat itself, I have only to repeat, what I have stated 
publicly, that it was not possible for anything to be more triumphant than the 
result of her fearful ordeal of Saturday last. The coxswain and crew cannot find 
words to express their satisfaction and confidence in her good qualities. She did 
not upset, and they believe she cannot be upset except by mechanical power. She 
emptied herself after every sea; and in all other respects she exceeded their 
expectations.” 

A new life-boat will shortly be put on the station ; and although one can 
put regret the loss of some of the sailors’ lives, and that of Lord Charles 
Beauclerk and others of the intrepid spectators who did their utmost to 
rescue the life-boat crew from their peril, it is satisfactory to know that 
science has effected the construction of a boat truly sea-worthy, and capable 
of maintaining an erect position until absolutely dashed to pieces by the 


force of concussion. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, -« 
PARIS. 


Norurnce is so mischievous as a French public—there can be little doubt 
of that—and any one who falls under their sharp power of sarcasm and quick 
application of ridicule, is certain to get hard hit. A most ludicrous example 
of this is just given in the nickname of “ Le beau Narcisse,” attributed to the 
Emperor since the Prussian visit to Compiégne. A few words will explain 
to you what constitutes the fun of the thing: there is at this moment at the 
“ Variétés,” a most popular and wonderfully amusing Vaudeville called “ Le 
beau Naretsse,” in which that excellent actor, Dupuis, plays the part of a stout, 
fair Belgian, with a bright yellow beard, and the brilliant costume of a 
chasseur{ There he is, with gold embroidery to any amount, a dazzling sword 
belt, waving plumes in his hat, a ferocious looking sword, and above all, I 
repeat, the most glorious yellow beard! He is the adored of all the abigails, 
sought for and fought for by all the trings in the establishment, until 
one fine day, when he is divested of all his peacock’s feathers, and stands 
there a mere jay ; hatless and plumeless, swordless, and even beardless, for 
the golden beard was only’ part of the “ get-up.” 

ow that the whole story of the. misadventure at Compiégne, and of the 
necessity for the dignitaries of the Court to appear without uniforms, has 
oozed out into general society, the ludicrous part of it all has seized the 
publie fancy, and, as usual in these cases, the application of ridicule has been 
instantaneous, and the same idea would appear to have struck all Paris at the 
same moment : “ C’est le beaw Narcisse /” exclaim all the lions and dandies, 
and all the fine ladies, when alluding to the Emperor ; and they liken him, 
in the midst of his court, shorn of his feathers, and laces, and gold, and 
bedizenments, to the discomfited hero of the new Vaudeville when plucked 
from the glories of his chassewr-ship. They are vérily incorrigible! They 
never fail in sharp-wittedness upon an occasion of this kind ; but when a 
really dignified attitude in the face of despotism is required of them, they 
are by no means so ready, and only show their discontent by mutterings and 
murmurings. 

The most terrible feature, however, of the present condition of things 
is the poverty. Since 1848 nothing has been seen like it. If you take 
long walks in Paris now, you will most likely be several times accosted 
by decently-dressed people of both sexes, but principally by elderly ladies, 
actually begging! I have with my own eyes seen this phenomenon 
perpetually within the last three weeks. It is sinee the change in the 
weather that it is most to be noticed; for with bread, meat, and wine, at the 
price they stand at now, it is impossible for people with narrow means to live. 
In each of the sad cases I mention, the individuals belonged evidently to the 
better class of society. The dress and bearing, and the awkwardness of the 
appeal, the dreadful effort to maintain respectable appearances with the sharp 
pricks and pinches of want, all this disclosed a state of circumstances needing 
no further certificate of any sort or kind. I repeat it—this is a form of dis- 
tress that has not been visible since the-years ’48 and ’49. 

Many causes combine to make the public poverty worse felt in the middle 
orders just now than in any others. The employé, or the man of good 
station and inadequate fortune, must preserve a certain outward seem- 
ing. He must have a coat, and a tolerable hat, generally gloves, and linen 
not too dirty. If he have a wife, the same rule applies to her. If he have 
children, the case is simply and immediately one of beggary. We will take 
any man in the class we allude to, who is, from no matter what sources, in the 
receipt of £120 year. Ten years ago, 3,000 francs per annum enabled a 
man and his wife to live with some small comforts, employing a femme de 
ménage to do the house-work, and even from time to time indulging in some 
wie at es such as a day’s excursion to Versailles on a Sunday or 
jon day A ‘med ee wice in the year) perhaps a third or fourth-rate place at 

Now the matter stands thus :~ The apartment for which was paid ¢ 
costs 500f. or 600f. ; the taxes are nearly doubled ; the poser lo which the 
man necessarily uses plenty because they are made of bad leather, and. if he 
has any employment, he has long walks to take)—the boots run away ‘at the 
least, with another 100f. ; his clothing costs him £15 at the lowest. for every 
article of it is dear and bad, and his linen is worn out quickly, bec: : 

; : : juickly, because soap 
being too dear, washing establishments resort to the most destructive pro- 
cesses for cleansing it. Here, then, we have £50 or £60 gone before a sl 

in the position we state can stir out of his house or be eapable of inoving 
about to gain his’ livelihood. Out of his £120 a year, there remains to him 
£60 or £70 upon which to find food and firing, when bread is at 1f. the 41b 
loaf; wine, formerly at 8 and 10 sous, is at 15 and 16: and meat (for 
the small Secremees at 10d. and Is. a pound, and more . and when the 
potatoes that used to cost him 2 sous, now cost 5, and the quantity of soup- 
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vegetables he used to get for 3 sous, cost him 7 and 8! And, be it 
noted, here we have a yearly sum of income which is by no means a low or 
common one; and we have not taken into account one single article of 
expenditure for a woman, whereas men with £120 a year, one may almost 
say, are invariably married men. If, from this relatively high income, we 
revert to the common run of the incomes of men of this stamp, we find them 
range from £50 to £70 or £80. 

How are they to live ? 

One expression of mine requires explanation. I speak of the dearness.of 
meat for a “small consumer.” For a household that can afford to buy, per 
week, three or four joints, and three or four breasts of mutton or veal, with 
two or three pieces of soup-beef, a butcher will make an arrangement by 
which all meat shall have the average price of, say, 9d. a pound, but this 
only touches the large consumer ; the small one, who hases each day the 
pound or so of meat requisite for his food and that of his wife (if he has one), 
pays for that small quantity at the highest price ; he will pay for veal, for 
instance (or the better sort of beef or mutton), from 10d. to 14d. a pound. 

If the class of man I have described have (as is often the case) any writ 
to take away from his bureau and finish at home, he must have light, — 
lamp-oil is at fifteen sous a pound ; besides which, after his insufficient food 
throughout the day, this night labour in the cold, when his meagre: fire is 
burnt out, and when he dare not afford himself the luxury of a bit of cold 
meat ora glass of wine to prevent him from retiring to broken sleep, which 
does not refresh his shivering, worn-out frame,—this night labour tells upon 
his health, and the first slight illness prostrates him. Then utter ruin stares 
him in the face, for one doctor’s bill exhausts his means of bare existenve for 
three months! In these households there is nothing over for joy or grief. 
The child that is born or the parent who dies are equally a misfortune whieh: 
cannot be met, and the employé or the poor gentleman in France has not 
wherewithal to pay for one hour’s healthy relaxation from exhausting toil, or 
for the indulgence of one natural sentiment. 

Now you will understand why, when bread is at 1f. the 4Ib. loaf, it 
happens that respectable people in this gay and brilliant city sidle up to 
you in the streets, and, holding out a quivering hand, try confusedly and 
awkwardly to make you comprehend that their decent raiment. covers. @ 
body tortured by absolute want of food! I have, perhaps, enlarged too much 
upon this state of things, but it seems to me too little understood on your 
side of the water, although very important. On the other hand, there is this 
week a complete dearth of political or artistic news, and therefore it may not 
be uninteresting to your readers to know how the enormous masses subsist 
in this city who belong to the vast army of centcalized administration, oP 
who try to live honestly, without entering into the gambling system of the 
Morny and Mirés school. 


FLORENCE. 


Perhaps no city in Italy has done so much materially—perhaps, also, 
morally, but of that another time—as Florence, “ the flower of cities and city 
of flowers,” to “ be like the time” in this day of Italian regeneration. New 
streets, and the improvement of old ones, new railway stations — new 
buildings of all sorts are rife on every side. But there is one feature of the 
busy eagerness to improve and beautify whieh might with considerable 
advantage be recommended to the consideration and imitation of sundry 
improving corporations and other persons in authority at home. It is the 
affectionate veneration for the memorials and artistic glories of the past which 
not only accompanies, but presides over all Florentine renovations. 

And it is well, indeed, that it should be so in a city so thick sown with 

vestiges of every description, and remains of a glorious historie and artistic 
past. A discriminating and delicate hand is needed for the moving of any 
stone in such a museum of architecture, painting, sculpture, and monumental 
history. And the spirit of the Florentine people—using that word in its 
largest sense—and the special capabilities of the Florentine artists and 
artizans are exactly what is needed for the advantageous prosecution of such 
a work of restoration, combined with improvement, as Florence has been 
and is still so largely engaged in. Hardly would any Florentine architect be 
found who, even if himself Vandal enough to desire it, would venture to 
yrepose the demolition of any fraction of those buildings which the genuine 
‘lorentine, born under the shadow of Giotto’s campanile, regards as the 
heritage bequeathed to him by those fathers of his who sat in the great 
council of the people, and made Italy the cynosure instead of the byword of 
the nations of Europe. 

Woe to the Florentine restorer who should put out his hand. to touc 
otherwise than with affectionate reverence, a vestige of the “ cinque cento,’ 
or a memorial of the yet more sacred “times of the Republic!” But, as f 
have said, the special capacities of the Florentine artists amd artizans of ali 
sorts are admirably adapted for the work in hand. The Tusean workmen 
in stone, in wood, in iron, in colour, and in marble are: first-rate restorers. 
Whether it be, that for long generations the preservation of what the past 
has left them has been the principal work they have been conversant with, or 
whether lives passed amid the relies of the best and purest specimens ot the 
best days of artistic production in all kinds have imbued them with a feeling aud 
an appreciation for its beauties scarcely to be found among similar classes in 
other countries, certain it is, that a Florentine mason, painter, carpenter, 
blacksmith, or carver, may be trusted to deal, each in his own capacity, with 
the half-destroyed or defaced remains of antiquity in a manner that the ordi- 
nary artizan of other countries assuredly cannot. 

One of the most striking examples of this, and one of the most successful 
restorations which ever fell under my notice, may now be seen, almost, but 
not quite completed, in the ancient “ Bargello” of Florence. The resto: ation 
of this grand old building is not yet entirely finished. But Florence, in hee 
anxiety to array herself in all her glory, and exhibit all her attraction, on 
the great occasion of the first Italian Industrial Exposition, could not abstain 
from showing this superb old monument of her palmy state to her visitors, 
The work is very nearly completed, quite sufficiently so to allow of the 
principal part of the vast edifice being thrown open to the public. So the 
workmen, and the seaffolding, and their ladders, and their chips and shavings, 
were all cleared out in haste, the noble halls were swept and garnished, and 
the public invited to walk in. And, in truth, the old Bargello is now once 
again, as when it was first built, one of the noblest buildings in Florence, 
and one of the sights most worthy of a stranger's interest. 
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The works necessary to be executed for the —— into effect of this 
restoration were of a specially difficult character, as will be readily under- 
stoood from a very brief account of the strangely varied fortunes and destinies 
of the venerable old walls. ‘ 

When the office of “ Captain of the People” was instituted in Florence 
about the middle of the thirteenth century, the Republic determined to build 
a residence worthy of the dignity of that magistracy. The decree was made 
in the year 1250, and the work commenced in 1255. Every minute par- 
ticular of the purchase of several houses and gardens for the site of the 
yrojected palace in that district of the city which lies between the great 
Piss and Santa Croce, may still be read in the archives of the old Republic. 
And it would seem that the tower now existing at one corner of the present 
edifice formed a part of one of the palaces purchased for that purpose, and 
thus is older than the date assigned as that of the commencement of the 
building. In the same vast storehouse of the history of republican Florence 
may also be found, ranging under dates from 1250 to about 1350, a great 
number of decrees and accounts of expenses, having reference to the various 
modifications, improvements, and additions, which at about the middle of 
the fourteenth century left the building in that state to which it has now 
been restored. 

These successive alterations were necessitated by a variety of circum- 
stances—changes in the use to which the palace was put, turbulent outbreaks 
of seditious citizens, who besieged the “‘ Capitano” in his castle, and sacked 
and destroyed his residence ; a still more disastrous outbreak of the Arno, 
which rose till its waters stood six feet high in the courtyard of the building, 
and did an infinity of damage ; and lastly, worst of all, a fire which destroyed 
the roof, and did much other mischief. After every one of these misfortunes 
the citizens forthwith set to work to restore the building which symbolized 
the power and majesty of the republic; and every time it rose from its 
partial ruin more magnificent and more stable than before. In 1317 the 
Community decreed a credit of an hundred golden florins a week for the 
works ; a very large sum, when it is remembered that to find its equivalent 
in the money of the present day, it must probably be multiplied by fifteen. 
It would seem, however, that still the work did not proceed sufficiently 
rapidly to content the impatience of the citizens. For shortly afterwards 
another decree assigned to the same purpose all the fines levied on persons 
convicted of playing at unlawful games, of carrying forbidden arms, and of 
being abroad in the city after the third stroke of the bell. 

This bell, which still hangs visibly on the old tower, now for the last twelve 
years mute, for the first time in its life of more than five hundred vears is 
the subject of one of the most interesting chapters in the history of the 
Bargello. It was brought to Florence from the castle of Montale, once a 
frontier fortress between Florence and Pistoia, when the Florentines took the 
castle in 1302. It was hung triumphantly on the tower of the new palace, 
and was ever after called “ La Montanina” by the people of Florence, in 
whose daily life it had so large a share. The duty to which it was first 
mut in its new home was that of announcing to the city the hour at which the 
judge took his seat on the bench and commenced his functions. Soon after- 
wards it was wont to mark rather the close than the opening of these pro- 
ceedings, for it sounded when the condemned culprit was led out to execution. 
At a later day it was rung every evening to warn the citizens that the hour 
was come after which no man must be abroad in the streets without a light, 
or with arms. Then came the bad days of tyranny, and Cosmo the First 
decreed that any citizen found in the streets of Florence after the evening 
bell should have his hand hacked off. Then, during the long lethargy of less 
sanguinary despotism, the Montanina continued to ring every night merely 
for housewives to send the children to bed, and as a memorial of the old 
times. And this was the case down to 1848, when La Montanina rang her 
adieu to the Florentines and has since held her peace. 3 











MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 


Ir would almost seem as if the directors of the Crystal Palace were gifted 
with the power of “clairvoyance,” or had commissioned Blondin, by means 
of his lofty position, to ascertain the future intentions of our capricious clime. 
Falla fortnight since they announced that the winter season would commence 
on the 2nd of November, and lo! on that very day it did commence, and in 
so unceremonious a manner that we were scarcely prepared for the visit. 
We had leaped at a bound from summer to winter, and those who look to 
atmospheric changes as a fit and brilliant source of conversation must have 
thanked their stars for so sudden and unexpected an afflux to their colloquial 
and argumentative powers. We fancy, somehow, the directors themselves 
were rather taken aback at this wonderful fulfilment of their own prediction 
inasmuch as the concert-room, which during the winter months is entirely 
enclosed and warmed, did not appear wholly prepared for the occasion. 
This proved, indeed, the only drawback to the enjoyment of the first of a 
series of winter Saturday concerts. People were bitterly complaining of the 
cold which prevailed in the building, while not a few left the room during 
the performance in order to warm their frozen limbs by a vigorous 
“ promenade.” 

How attractive and popular these winter concerts are, is proved by the 
fact that, in spite of the very inclement state of the weather, not less than 
between 1,500 and 2,000 visitors found their way to the Palace at Sydenham. 
Nor is this popularity undeserved, first, as regards the selection of music, 
and secondly, in point of execution. A symphony by one of the great 
masters forms invariably the pu ce de résistance, while the programme is usually 
embellished with some of the most classical and brilliant ‘overtures, for the 
most part performed in a manner reflecting the highest credit on the members 
of the orchestra and Herr Manns, their conductor. Another feature of these 
concerts is their brevity. Each part contains no more than five or six pieces, 
and to prevent the nuisance of encores, the following notice has been printed 
at the head of the programme :—“ It being the desire of the directors that 
the concerts shall terminate at the latest by five o'clock, should the pro- 
gramme be too long, or prolonged by encores, some of the pieces in the last 
part will be omitted.” This, it appears, has a most salutary effect, for the 


audience clearly perceives that what would be gained in one way would be | 


lost in another, and the result is, that demands for repetition generally meet 
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with a decided opposition. In two cases, however, an exception was made | 








to the rule, as the temptation proved too strong for our obedient public, 4 
new waltz, “ Begone dull care,” composed ~ e Manns, and executed b 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, obtained the first honour ; the second being 
carried away by Miss Susannah Cole, in Mr. Macfarren’s ballad, “ The heat” 
— my own heart.” £ 

he fashion of writing dance music for the voice is becoming more pre. 
valent among our modern composers, and we must say we are heartily sorry for 
it. Not only was there a waltz, but Herr Reichardt, the German teno,y 
who appeared at this concert, likewise favoured the audience with a Mazurks 
Polonaise, arranged and sung by himself, on the words “ Are they meant but 
to deceive me?” Who or what is meant to be deceived is not quite clear 
but Herr Reichardt is certainly deceived if he thinks that a mazurka in the 
mouth of a tenor can be at all pleasing. As our fair readers may, however 
wish to know whether Madame Sherrington was successful in her move. 
ments, and whether she sang “& deux ou a trois temps,” we may as wel] 
state that the waltz “‘ Begone dull care” was given “a trois temps,” and jp 
so brilliant a manner, that it delighted every one present. In our opinion, a 
cornet-a-piston, or a fiddle, would be the proper instrument for executing 
music of this description ; but we confess that to hear a waltz flow from the 
lips of a fascinating prima donna, or blown by the mouth of a rusty cornopean 
player, makes a very huge difference. How would a dance sound, we wonder 
arranged as a duet for tenor and soprano? If we remember that for a waltz, 
a galop, or a mazurka, we generally require a partner, we cannot help 
thinking that the combination of two voices would approach yet more nearly 
to reality. We sincerely hope our suggestion may not be thought un- 
necessary. | 

Fortunately the remainder of the vocal music was of a much higher order, 
Haydn, Handel, and Rossini being the other contributors ; and although they 
were not deemed worthy the distinction of an encore, they were nevertheless 
most kindly received by the audience. Madame Lemmens-Sherrington gaye 
the preference to the first of the three, choosing Haydn’s well-known “ Spirit 
Sony,” which she gave with much feeling and simplicity ; but we think the 
music lies too low for her voice. A song from “ Acis and Galatea,” “ Love in 
her eyes,” suited Herr Reichardt much better than his Polka Mazurka—we 
beg pardon, his “ Mazurka Polonaise.” But why, with such a capital orchestra 
at hand, was it sung to a pianoforte accompaniment? Miss Cole, who created 
so favourable an impression at Madame Lind-Goldschmidt’s concert, made 
friends with the great Maéstro Rossini, and selected an air from “ La Gazza 
Ladra” to prove her proficiency in the Italian school of vocalization. Her 
voice, though not remarkable for power, is very sweet and pure ; she sings 
with much ease, while her intonation is beyond reproach. She.would do 
well, however, to study still more the art of clear enunciation, especially 
when singing in a foreign language. 

An instrumental solo would, we think, have been a grateful addition to the 
otherwise excellent programme, and we note, with interest, that M. Ole Bull 
is engaged to appear at the second concert. Of the orchestral pieces we can 
speak in the highest terms of praise. Indeed, it would be impossible to 
hear Beethoven’s symphony in D, the second of the glorious nine, and 
impressed with the last “souvenir” of Mozart, performed in a more delicate 
and finished manner. The slow movement and the finale, with its playful 
and humorous theme, received special attention with regard to light and 
shade. The advantages of constant practice, under one hand, and the requi- 
site amount of rehearsals, were here plainly manifest, and the result once 
more proved that a large body of performers is not an essential condition for 
the perfect execution of Beethoven’s symphonies. There were three over- 
tures, viz., ‘‘ La chasse du jeune Henri,’ by Méhul ; Weber's “ Oberon ;” and 
“Jubel,” by Flotow. The first is a very characteristie composition, a little 
too much spun out, perhaps, but fully and faithfully expressing the subject 
chosen for illustration, necessarily the first consideration in descriptive music. 
Herr Flotow was not quite so successful in his “Jubel,” though the overture 
is the most connected piece of music we have heard from his pen. Weber 
was of course the hero, and obtained the warmest reception. It was capitally 
performed. 

A second visit to the Royal English Opera, where Senor Ruy Blas con- 
tinues to enlist the sympathy of the English public in behalf of his romantic 
love and “Spain’s wretched, misruled og gl confirmed the opinion we 
have expressed. Alas! for Ruy Blas, he is not allowed to unbosom his 
woes in the same generous manner as heretofore, and he has been compelled 
to sacrifice a considerable portion of his dolorous strains in favour of a young 
French couple, who, in the “Marriage of Georgette” (“les Noces de 
Jeannette”) are wedded every night until further notice, long before Ruy 
Blas thinks of falling in love with Anne of Neuberg, Queen of Spain. In 
some parts of the opera the pruning-knife has been skilfully employed, but 
in others the “cuts” have been less happy. We know it is at all times a 
dangerous and ungrateful task to curtail a work of artistic pretensions ; but 
the duty becomes still more onerous when the several airs and songs are not 
interwoven with recitative, so as to make the omissions less sensibly felt. 
Miss Thirlwall, for instance, has been deprived of the only opportunity 
afforded her for distinction ; while one of the weakest pieces in the opera, 
a rondo, for Miss Pyne, on account, we suppose, of brilliant “ roulades,” has 
been retained. In other respects, we think the performance decidedly im- 
proved by frequent repetition, and we are pleased to have this opportunity 
of complimenting the principal singers on the manner in which they acquit 
themselves of their arduous tasks. 

Miss Pyne has, it appears, quite recovered from the cold under which she 
was evidently labouring at the first representation of the opera, and gives 
full effect to the music allotted to her. Nothing can be more charming than 
her singing of the ballad, “ Could life’s dark scene be changed for me.” In her 
acting, however—especially in the dialogue—we could here and there wish for 
a little more animation. The same may be said of Miss McLean, who 
evidently thinks too much of her pretty costume, as “a simple little page.” 
She sings, however, very nicely, but spoils her songs by elaborate cadences 
and shakes which, even if they were well executed, are here entirely out of 
place. Mr. Santley, as Don Sallust, must be commended for the great 
talent he displays in his own as well as in the concerted pieces ; while Mr. 
Harrison would be equally worthy of praise, if his intonation were on a par 
with his many musician-like qualifications. His impersonation of Ruy Blas 


_ is certainly a careful and highly-finished performance, studied in the minutest 


details ; but we must warn Mr. Harrizon not to suffer himself to be carried 
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away by his laudable desire to give a distinct pronunciation to every word, 
4 quality for which he is so justly famous, since by so doing he may render 
broad and coarse, language intended to be neat and forcible. 








MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Balfe’s new opera, “ The Puritan’s Daughter,” will be the next novelty 
at the Royal English Opera, Covent Garden, and follow the production of 
Robin Hood, by Mr. Macfarren. 


Having given publicity to the report that it was the intention to present 
Mr. Costa with a testimonial for his important services rendered to art, we 
now insert a letter addressed by him to the editor of the Times, in which the 
famous chef dorchestre, for various reasons, declines the honour :— 


« Sin,—Having seen from a paragraph, which has appeared in several of the 
papers, that an intention is entertained by the profession to which I have the 
honour to belong, and amateurs, to present me with a testimonial, and not 
knowing the promoters of it, I would, while thanking them for their kind inten- 
tion, through the medium of your valuable columns, beg of the promoters to 
abstain from proceeding with such expresssion of their feelings towards me, not 
wishing to impose on the kindness of any one. I have already received in the 
esteem and respect which the profession, amateurs, and public in general, have 
bestowed upon me for many years a testimonial which to me is the utmost I 
could wish for, and as long as such estecm and respect are continued, I can 
desire no other or higher testimonial. 

*T am, Sir, your obedient Servant, M. Costa,” 


Mr. Hullah will not return to St. Martin’s Hall, but resume his “ elemer- 
tary singing classes” at the Music Hall, Store-street, Bedford-square. 


A new invention by Messrs. G. F. & J. Stidolph, of Ipswich, called the 
“ Minima” Organ, at present being exhibited at the Dudley Gallery, Egyptian 
Hall, is well worthy the attention of organists and musical amateurs. Its 
great recommendation consists in its retaining within the size of the ordinary 
piccolo pianoforte every reyuisite for the performance of organ music, and in 
its adaptation to the sphere of the drawing-room. It is, in fact, a pedal organ, 
with 16 feet open diapason, and a commensurate swell, within a space of 7 feet, 
and with, in some instances, double feeders for the feet, so that it may be 
blown by the performer. The Minima Organ can be voiced loud or soft, to 
suit either the church or the drawing-room, and is within the reach of those 
who can purchase a cottage or piccolo piano, the prices varying from thirty 
guineas upwards. We think it a decided improvement on the harmonium, 
and can heartily recommend the new invention. 


Herr Ernst, the celebrated violinist, is still, we are sorry to learn, in 
a bad state of health, and at — residing at Vienna. A new opera 
of his will be produced at Baden-Baden during the following year, under 
the direction of M. Berlioz. No less than 130 concerts ate already an- 
nounced to take place in the Austrian capital, during the approaching 
season. Madame Clara Schumann and Herr Joachim are among the ex- 
pected visitors. A new opera by Franz Schubert, “ Die Verschwornen oder 
der hiusliche Krieg,” has been brought out at the Court Theatre, with the 
greatest success. We hear likewise of the performance of an octett in F 
Major, for string and wind instruments, hitherto unknown. At present the 
work exists only in the form of an arrangement for four hands. 


It having been insinuated in some of the German papers that “his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Saxe-Coburg Gotha” does not compose his own music, 
but calls in the aid of a musician called Ernst Lampert, this gentleman 
writes a letter in vindication of his Royal Highness and himself, denying the 
truth of the statement, and declaring that all he does is to score the com- 
positions invented and written entirely by the Prince alone for grand 
orchestra ; and even this is done agreeable to the peculiar ideas of his 
Royal Highness, with regard to the choice of certain instruments. Herr 
Ernst Lampert, in his letter, dated Coburg, the 7th of October, further says, 
that the Duke of Saxe Coburg, having received a first-rate musical education 
from Herr Reissiger at Dresden, and being well versed in all the branches 
of the musical art, and even familiar with the sacred music of Palesirina, 
Durante, Marcello, Pergolese, is as competent as any composer by profession 
to arrange and write down correctly the original musical ideas which offer 
themselves so profusely to his rich imagination. That the noble duke (der 
hohe Herr) has not sufficient time at his command, and does not possess the 
% and experience of a professional man in the art of scoring, are matters 
of course. 


At the third concert of the “Gewandhaus” at Leipzig, a young lady named 
Emilie Antonini (from London), made her first public appearance. She sang 
“ Ah! perfido,” by Beethoven, and a Cavatina from “La Somnambula.” 


Who is Fraulein Emilie Antonini from London ? 


The King of Prussia has conferred on M. Meyerbeer the order of the 
Crown, second class, for his recent composition, “ The Coronation March.” 


The marriage of Liszt with the Princess de Wittgenstein was to have been 
celebrated at Rome on the 22nd of October, but, from some unknown quarter, 
in opposition has been entered, and the ceremony has again been postponed. 
Liszt was known to bea widower, but the lady’s widowhood, it appears, was 
not quite so clear, her husband being still Jiving. The Roman authorities, 
however, had pronounced her marriage void. 








A New Sovrn Wares War Sonc.—The Rey. Dr. Lang, in his recent work on 
“ Queensland,” gives a specimen of an aboriginal war-song of a native of New 
South Wales. We append the original, with the English paraphrase ;—- 


‘* Ngaan rubang Jhuraa ? 
Barraooriong gd-waa !"’ 


A warrior lies in yonder dell, 
His eye-lids closed for ever ! 
Heroes! I slew him, and he fell 
Near Warragumby river. 

Who is he, ere we dig his grave ? 
Come tell me in the song. 

Oh, he is like a warrior brave, 
Bold Barrabooriong. 





Debicos of Books, 


THE ALPS; OR, SKETCHES OF LIFE AND NATURE IN THE 
MOUNTAINS.* 

THERE is no period within the last two thousand years that the Alps have not 
been a subject of lively interest on one account or another. It is rather more 
than that time ago since Hannibal crossed them, and made the Romans seek for 
some consolation under the danger of imminent destruction with which his suc- 
cess in so arduous an enterprise threatened them, by inventing a set of marvel- 
lous stories which might fairly set all the efforts of Gracia Mendax” in the 
same line at defiance. It is just two thousand years ago that Polybius described 
the march of the great Carthaginian in a way that no one else has been able to 
understand since; and it was at a period but little less remote that Livy related 
the same achievement in a tale that he did not even understand himself, inas- 
much as it was totally unintelligible. The line which Hannibal really did take 
has been discussed over and over again. We believe there is hardly a single 
pass in the whole chain of mountains that has not at one time or other had a 
champion to claim for it the honour of having been Hannibal's line; and it is 
only within the last forty years that a countryman of our own, the accomplished 
Master of New Inn Hall, Oxford, Dr. J. A. Cramer, has definitively settled the 
question, and proved beyond all doubt, that the Little St. Bernard was the route 
which laid open the plains of Italy to the statesmanlike conqueror of Spain. 
We need not stop to speak of Casar’s passage, nor of that of the different French 
armies in the middle ages, and of the tremendous conflicts on the Alpine plains, 
which to this day maintain a sad pre-eminence over other battle-fields in the 
enormous carnage which thinned the ranks of the combatants on both sides. In 
the time of Louis XIV. the Alps again became prominent in European history ; 
and the scene of some of the most remarkable adventures of the Man in the Iron 
Mask is laid in the fortresses at their foot. In the wars of the French republic they 
play a still more important part ; many a warrior reaped eternal glory amid the 
defiles and precipices of those vast mountains, some too covered their names with 
shame and infamy; Zurich witnessed Massena’s indomitable gallantry and skill ; 
every peak throughout Switzerland and the Tyrol shall echo for ever the names 
of Hofer and Spechbacher; while the same page that glorifies their illustrious 
names brands with an infamy equally undying those of Lefevre and Napoleon. 
Even in our own day, so singularly does the chain of historical events maintain 
its connection, age after age, with the samo localities, a small Alpine district 
had nearly lit up Europe with war when the ambition, as silly as it was unprin- 
cipled, and the faithlessness as transparent as it was childish, of the French 
Emperor, extorted the cession of Savoy from a sovereign whose ancestors were 
never heard of in Europe but as princes of that country of which he was half- 
compelled, half-tricked into the surrender. 

These are matters of history; but the popularity which surrounds the name 
of the Alps at the present day is due neither to antiquarian research nor to his- 
torical recollection, so much as to the national spirit of enterprise, which, having 
ascertained that an ascent of the highest Alpine peaks, and especially of that 
‘¢ monarch of mountains,’ Mont Blanc, is the most laborious and dangerous enter- 
prise that, in these peaceful times, can be proposed to any one, has made it 
almost a point of honour with every traveller under forty to scale those heights, 
and has even led to the ‘institution of an Alpine Club, whose members make 
important yearly additions to the knowledge already acquired both of the general 
district, and of the different mountain routes ; while, by the regulations which 
they have persuaded the local authorities to adopt, they have greatly facilitated 
the labours of those who seek to follow in their steps. 

Though it is not announced as a result of the explorations of this society, we 
shall probably not be very wrong in considering the volume before us as among 
the fruits of their labours. The translator himself, we believe, belongs to it; and 
among those whom he enumerates in the preface as having accomplished the 
principal ascents of the Alps during the past summer, we recognize the name of 
the founder, and of one or two other gentlemen who are well known as some 
of its hardiest and most successful climbers. But it is no mere record of toil, 
endurances, and hairbreadth escapes, which Mr. Stephen has set before his 
readers; it is a graphic account of the mountains themselves in every particular 
that can be accounted of general interest, and of the habits and character of the 
mountaineers. And the author, as we must call him, though from the general 
style of the book we saspect that the translator could lay claim to no small por- 
tion of the volume as his own, appears to have been singularly well qualified for 
the task of giving such an account, having a mind well stored with all the theo- 
ries of geology, fully able to appreciate the treasures which botany, from her 
green lap, offers to her students; a keen eye for the beauties of nature, a vivid 
appetite for sport, a frank cheerful temper, making its possessor at home with all 
classes of the inhabitants of his favourite district, and disposing him also to bear 
the hardships cheerfully and the dangers manfually, from neither of which Alpine 
travellers can expect to be free, combined with the bodily qualities equally indie- 
pensable to them, of great activity and vigour, and a clear brain. 

In his geological theories, our author goes the full length of the very boldest 
speculators in that branch of science, and unhesitatingly pronounces the Alps to 
be “ the results of the crystallizations and deposits of many hundreds of thou- 
sands of years in primeval oceans.” And he even traces, with a precision caleu- 
lated to startle those who do not reflect on the proneness of man to cling to a 
theory the more positively the less he is able to prove it—the minute details of 
the process by which that mighty chain arrived at its present shape. Indeed, 
he finds a richer illustration of the principles of geology in the materials of 
which the Alps are composed, than in any other mountains in Europe; and 
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though he allows that some of the facts which an investigation of these materials 
reveals, “ opens the door to the most hazardous conjectares,”’ still he does not 
place his foot with the less confidence on “the marks by which the science of 


geology arranges its history of creation,’ and gives us what may be almost | 
called the dates of the “ molasse,” the “eocene,” and the “chalk formations ;” | 


and a lively description of the general appearance of the chain of the vegetation 
which adorned it, and the huge animals which inhabited it, before it existed in 
«its present wild bold form,” and “when the limestone rocks formed only flat 
scattered islands rising from the ancient sea.” 

It could hardly be expected that such a land should be without its legends, 
or that a German traveller should omit to collect them; accordingly it is faith- 
fully recorded how many of the strange appearances presented by the rocks are 


traced by the inhabitants to the dwarfs and gnomes, whom they call “ Schriittle,” | 


and who can bore through the solid rocks like so many moles; how the Devil 
has at times transformed verdant meadows into dreary monotonous wastes, as a 
punishment for the frand or violence of their former possessors; and how “the 
souls of misers, unjust guardians, and usurers” are imprisoned for ages in the 
“tobels,”” or pathless, barren gorges which lie scattered here and there between 
the inaccessible cliffs. 

To the general English reader, the chapters which treat of the Alpine flora will be 
more attractive. The varieties of temperature which are to be found at the different 
heights produce, as might be expected, an almost infinite variety of plants and 
flowers. High up stand the mighty “Ban forests,” so called from being placed under 
the “ Ban ’’-—that is to say, under the protection of alaw which has forbidden their 
destruction. They consists almost wholly of pine and larch, so that their appear- 
ance is dark and monotonous, but the richest woods of the plains are not more 
useful; they are preserved as a main bulwark of many of the Alpine villages 
against the dvalanches and landslips which, were it not for the support given to 
the soil itself by their deepset and closely tangled roots, would, from time to time, 
continually overwhelm both dwellings and inhabitants. At a lower elevation the 
traveller finds their dark foliage relieved with the brighter green of the sycamore 
and the gracéful silvery birch. The position, too, in which the trees often grow varies 
the landscape with a strange, wild beauty. Numbers of them seem to creep along 
the ground ; and frequently project horizontally from the rocks, overhanging vast 
abysses, to the bottom of which the eye can scarcely penetrate ; while to their very 
extremities the hardy goat-boys crawl undismayed, and on their boughs, quivering 
and swinging beneath their weight, perform acrobatic feats to which M. Blondin’s 
most startling exhibitions are mere child’s play. Lower still the botanist comes 
to the “ fluh-bluemli,” the purple primrose of the Alpine spring; to the “ rosa 
Alpina,” which belies the ancient proverb, and displays one rose at least in the 
world without a thorn; to the ledum, the rhododendron, and the azalea—this 
last, however, being a plant different from that known by the same name to our 
English gardeners, and being an evergreen creeper. Then, as he descends still 
further, and comes to the southern valleys, he meets with the mulberry, the fig- 
tree, and the superb chesnut, not only the chief ornament of the woods, but a 
very important article of food for the poorer inhabitants of the district; while 
the flowers, in their variety of hue and shape and size, defy description, and 
scarcely allow the enraptured eye leisure to discriminate between the countless 
individuals which make up the delightful aggregate of beauty, which hardly 
requires the contrast afforded by the barrenness of the summits which overhang 
them to add to their fascination. 

But still more interesting than either geology or botany, is man himself, 
whether as a traveller in, or a permanent inhabitant of, these grand, pic- 
turesque, but uncomfortable mountains. The natives are described to us by our 
author much as they have been described before, as a patient, hardy, frugal race, 
hospitable to travellers, and willing to oblige without consideration of reward, 
except in those few spots where the number of travellers has raised a set of 
innkeepers whose extortionate rapacity is already defeating its object. They are 
husbandmen, but rather herdsmen than agriculturists ; corn, indeed, will only 
grow in the valleys; while at a much higher altitude patches of verdure are 
found which afford pasture to their cattle, and even amid the snow-clad precipices 
the goats spring or drop from crag to crag, browsing on the coarse wild grass or 
young shoots, and supporting their owner not only by their milk and their flesh, 
but also by their skins, which are exported to France and other countries, for the 
kid gloves which are so indispensable and costly an article of modern dress. It 
is, however, only in the short spring and summer of these regions that even the 
hardy goat is left at large and unprotected. During the winter, “ quam longa 
est,” they are all stall fed, chiefly on the wild hay which in the summer the 
“weldheuer’’ has mown ‘on the rocky summits which, as seen from below, 
appear to be inaccessible to human feet ; where the little round and bright green 
cushions of turf refresh the eye by their contrast with the smooth vertical grey 
cliffs, and clothe with mildness the jagged, weather-beaten line of dead rough 
rocks.’ Nor does the time for their emancipation from their long confinement 
arrive till the end of May, when the return of the herd to the open air and the 


free pasture is celebrated by a festive procession, full of a real joy and happiness 


to which the more polished inhabitant of a more favoured region is often a 
stranger. The herdsman dons his best clothes, his “scarlet cloth waistcoat and 
bright yellow gaiters ;” his sister or his sweetheart fixes a nosegay of flowers or a 
wreath of box in his hat, with many a rosette of bright-coloured ribbons; the 
cows are rubbed down “ till their coats glitter in the golden sunshine,” and then, 
with brezen bells a foot high hanging from their broad leathern “ neckbands, pro- 
vided with all kinds of coloured ornaments sowed to them,” they pass merrily 
through the villages, while old and young gather around at the sound of these 
huge alarums, to criticise the passing herd with all the nicety and severity of a 
Smithfield connoisseur. The very milking-stool, borne on the horns of the leading 
bull, is decked with garlands, while the rear is brought up by a pack-horse, laden 
with the implements for making cheese, as neither cows nor produce return from 
the mountains for months ; but the herdsman takes up his temporary abode in 
& wood-built chilet, and there, in most districts, lives by himself, with no com- 








—_—— 
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panions but his one or two servants, till the return of winter reminds him to 
revisit his home. It is a singular life, a life of hardship, yet not of industry. 


(To be continued.) 








THE OLD ROMAN WELL—A ROMANCE.* 


Tue hero of this very extraordinary book is described by the author as term; 
nating his mortal career by performing astounding acts of charity—building ang 
endowing a palatial hospital for the reception of penitent sinners—purchasing s 
fine farm for the purpose of bestowing it upon the children of one who had been 
kind to him in his boyhood—rescuing from misery a degraded clergyman—beng. 
volently marrying the degraded clergyman’s love-sick sister, and finally dying in 
all the odour of sanctity, and with all the honours due to the last scion of an 
ancient though untitled family. Such is “‘ the sequel” to the career of the heyy 
of this book; and never yet in any work of fiction has there been anythj 
depicted so inconsistent as the closing scenes of the life of George Messenger, alia, 
Dangerfield, a’ias “the Dandy,” with the narrative that is given of his preceden; 
adventures. 

Nil fuit unquam 
Sic impar sibi.”’ 

George Messenger, the hero of this romance, had been not merely abandoned 
when an infant by his mother, but thrown into an “ old Roman well,” with the 
intention of his being either killed by the fall, or dying from starvation. Ag ap 
infant he is saved from death by the bravery of a young boy named Tom Newell, 
and he is taken home and nurtured in the family of farmer Newell, where he js 
treated with great kindness by the younger members of the family, but especially 
by a beautiful young girl named “ Annie.” As afarm-boy he becomes a poacher, 
and because he is punished for the offence by the farmer, he runs away to London, 
and there he is adopted by a beautiful young woman, who is a receiver of stolen 
goods, and by her initiated in all the arts of roguery, and soon afterwards into the 
practice of the most gross vices. He becomes a cheat, a swindler, a gambler, a 
pickpocket, a burglar, a highwayman, and finally an assassin. The manner in 
which the assassination is effected is sufficient to show that the man who could 
participate in it must be the worst and most infamous of remorseless miscreants, 
The woman, Charlotte Chatfield, with whom George Messenger, alias Danger. 
field, is living, entices by a fictitious tale of distress an innocent young lad tb take 
all the money he possesses out of a bank, and carry it with him to a dark wood, 
whither she brings him, having previously arranged with the hero, George Mes. 
senger, the place where the temptress and her dupe would be found, and there 
“by the withered oak tree,” the unhappy boy is assailed by the ruffian George, 
and foully murdered. He is stabbed to the heart by the man whose life when he 
had it in his power but a moment before, he had generously spared! Such isthe 
author’s account of the individual who finishes his career by building an hospital 
for penitent sinners! 

This, strange to say, is not the worst crime committed by the hero: He 
afterwards plans, with his burglar associates, the assassination and robbery of 
the very person—Thomas Newell—who had, when a boy, saved his own life. 
The assassination and the robbery are both accomplished ; but one of the villains 
concerned in it is arrested, and put upon his trial, but saved from the death he 
had merited by the contrivance of the hero, who appears on the table as a 
witness, and, by barefaced perjury, releases the criminal from the hands of justice. 
The hero is afterwards received into his house by the husband of Annie Newell, 
the farmer’s daughter, who had been kind to him in his boyhood. The hero 
repays the hospitality thus bestowed upon him by planning the ruin of the 
innocent young wife; and being foiled in his diabolical plan, he then seeks, with 
his criminal associates, to rob the house, to murder Annie’s husband, and to 
carry her off. His projects fail, and he is arrested, is tried, is sentenced to 
death, and hanged! 

There is no mistake at all about the fact. The hero of ** The Old Roman Well” 
is hanged; and here is the author’s account of the execution, which we give ver- 
batim, because it reads as if it had been cut out of a newspaper, and was the 
handiwork of an accomplished “ accident-writer’’—penny-a-liner.. 

“The chaplain began to read the service of the dead. Randall looked sullenly 
upon the ground. Dangerfield glanced curiously round him at those who were 
craving to see him die. 

* Randall was hung first. As the mob witnessed his dying agonies, they 
shuddered, and clung closer together as if for protection from this death, which 
they saw for the first time. 

“But Dangerfield was still calm and unmoved. Raising himself to his full 
height, he looked searchingly round him. Suddenly his face brightened with 
inexpressible tenderness and love. His eyes beamed towards a young man anda 
lady who were standing upon some stone steps at the other side of the street. 
He could not wave his hand, for that was bound: he could only bid them adieu 
with his eyes and with a smile. The man turned and raised his hands to his 
eyes. But the lady smiled and pointed towards the sky. 

“ Now the people began to pity him. 

“¢ How young he is, and how handsome! 
have come to this.’ 

“* Handsome! Even Old Nick was handsome when he was young. He’s done 
wickedness enough for the hanging of ten men.’ 

*“*T)’ye see that red handkerchief in his hand ? 
without telling any of the secrets of his friends.’ 

“« Ah! and did you see how his face changed but now? He looked like an 
angel from heaven then. Maybe he saw his sweetheart in the crowd. Poor 
girl! she’ll soon have nought but a cold corpse to love.’ 

“ Dangerfield still continued his examination of the faces beneath him, as if 
there was still some one whom he wished to find. He withdrew his eyes almost 
reluctantly, and turned them upon the officers behind him. At this sign the 
priest withdrew ; the hangman approached ; all were hushed into a silence deep 
and terrible as that of the tomb. He had already made one step towards his 
death, when he caught sight of a form which till then had been hidden under the 


What a pity it is that he should 


That’s to show he dies 





* The Old Roman Well: a Romance of Dark Streets and Green Lanes. In two volumes. 
London : Saunders, Otley & Co., 66, Brook-street, Hanover Square. 1561. 
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. 
chadow of the scaffold, and which had crept forth like a snake into the light to 


gee him hung. It was that of a young woman, with a face pale as death, and 


his lips quivered for an instant. Conquering this emotion, he made his face appear 
calm, almost noble, and said, in a firm voice, ‘I forgive you!’ 

“The hangman passed a strap round his feet, and secured them with a horrible 
deliberation. He drew a white cap over his eyes and mouth. Then he dis- 
appeared beneath the gallows. For an instant Dangerfield stood motionless upon 
his open tomb. A dog, attracted by the odour of death, crept to the foot of the 
allows and uttered a plaintive howl. 

«The bolt was drawn from below: there was a frightful crash; a black chasm 
opened beneath his feet ; for more than a minute he swung round and vibrated in 
the air. Then commenced those struggles which we are informed are merely 
muscular and involuntary, but which are sickening to behold. But when he had 
joosened his right arm from the rope which had pinioned it, and had thrust his 
hand into his bosom and tore convulsively at his heart, as if there was the seat of 
all his pain, a cry of horror rose from a hundred mouths; and women who had 
wished to see death, without knowing how terrible it was, shrieked and swooned 


away. 

With this fitting, satisfactory, and most appropriate conclusion to the biography 
of a pickpocket, a burglar, a highwayman, and an assassin, the reader might 
suppose that he had done with George Messenger, alias Dangerfield, the enfant 
trouvé of “ The Old Roman Well.’ It is not so. The author has designated this 
work of the imagination “ a romance,’ and “a romance”’ it undoubtedly is as 
incredible, and it may be added as incomprehensible, as the worst piece of horror 
to be found in the worst and wildest of fairy tales composed by Hoffman, or 
worked out by the diseased fancy of Weber, the almost forgotten writer of the 
“ Sagen der Vorzeit.” The hero is restored to life by a mysterious ferryman, 
who had been the husband of the hero’s mistress, and who, on restoring him to 
life, endows him with all his own medical skill, and sends him to America to 
acquire there a fortune equal in extent to that which the monk in the Chateau 
d'If revealed to the illustrious and princely Count de Monte Christo! This is all 
very marvellous! George Messenger is never moral until his mortal career is 
terminated. He is buried as a scoundrel, to be revived as a saint. The author 
makes ‘a new man” of him, as Medea promised the daughters of Pelias to make 
a handsome young fellow of their father, if they would only oblige her by first 
beating the old scoundrel’s brains out. There is certainly some novelty, if not 
complete originality, in this resurrection of a ruffian, who never changes into a 
useful member of society until the sentence of the law had expunged him from 
the list of the living. He is a marvel in moral entomology—a caterpillar rascal 
is transformed into a butterfly beatitude! His biography is almost as incom- 
prehensible as that of the strange woman, celebrated in an old Irish ballad,— 


« There was a man, who had a wife, 
And before she died he killed her ; 
And after that she came to life, 
And bore him two fine childer.”” 


The scenes of this “romance” are dabbled with blood. It is crammed as full 
of crimes as “‘ The Newgate Calendar;’’ and the author’s knowledge of town- 
life is exhibited in harrowing detai_s of vice in its most degraded and loathsome 
forms. The author in the course of his work finds fault with Mr. Ainsworth for 
writing “ Jack Sheppard,” and yet he follows in the same track; but not with 
like power, speed, or skill. In Mr. Ainsworth the villainy that is depicted is 
relieved by the display of noble, manly, generous qualities—by touches of feeling 
that come home to the hearts of Englishmen. Mr. Ainsworth’s criminals, if 
not heroes, are yet men; and, like all genuine men—men such as nature forms 
them—their misdeeds are accompanied by qualities which create for them a 
sympathy with every reader. There is displayed by them the skill if not the 
grace of the matador, but the author before us makes his murderous criminals, 
vile, clamsy, brutal, and sanguinary knackers, who gloat over the tortures they 
inflict, and redden their coarse hands in the blood they so pitilessly shed. 

All, however, is not bad in ‘‘ The Old Roman Well.” The author seems to 
have mastered the contents of Mayhew’s curious book, “ London Labour and 
London Poor.” He seems also to be well acquainted with rustic life; and the 
descriptions of the worst places in London, as well as of scenes in the country, 
show both knowledge and considerable power in the delineation of life and 
characters. Where he fails is in the construction of a plot. The antecedents of 
the hero are utterly inconsistent with his conduct at the close. All connected 
with him—his mother and his grandfather—are portraitures of persons that 
never could have existed. The degraded clergyman is not true to himself, nor 
to the workings of nature. His fall is incredible. A prison chaplain, so pious 
and so good, could not become the dupe of a scheming shop-lifter, and forfeit 
for his sake his name and his position; and, then, one who had so fallen 
could not be the cold-blooded contriver of a preconcerted murder, and stand 
listlessly by whilst two women were slaying each other, and afterwards return to 
the path of virtue to become an edifying example of transcendent holiness! The 
character is on absurdity ; but it is in keeping with that of the hero, whose true 
love is rewarded by the hand of a virtuous maiden on the very spot where he 
had some years before lain in wait for, robbed, and assassinated the dupe of the 
wicked woman of whom he had been the guilty associate. Despite of this and 
of other things equally incongrnous and absurd in “ The Old Roman Well,” it 
may, from the ability with which many of the descriptions in it are written, find 
numerous readers, and, perchance, not a few admirers, 








L’EGLISE ET LA SOCIETE CHRETIENNES EN 1861.* 


Whatever his other faults, there is one praise to which M. Guizot is unre- 
servedly entitled, and that is, that he possesses the most enlightened and most 
perfect spirit of religious tolerance. Himself a zealous Protestant, and main- 
taining in his own domestic interior those Protestant practices in which he was 
brought up, nothing can be more impartial than his conduct has invariably been 
towards the believers in another form of Christianity. In the first place, 





* L’Eglise et la Société Chrétiennes ea 1861. By M. Guizot. 1 vol. 8vo. Paris: Levy. 














M. Guizot, as a historian, renders full and intelligent justice to the Papacy as an 


_ institution in earlier times, to the Church in her once powerful, intellectual, and 
eves which shone like hot coals. Those who were observing him closely saw that | : oo : ’ 


political action ; and in the next, as a real Christian, M. Guizot rebels against the 
notion of treating otherwise than as a brother whoever shares his own faith 
in the broad fundamental truths of Christ’s creed. Taken from this point of view, 
there are some pages in this new book of M. Guizot’s that are admirable, that 
throw a bold light on a great subject, and teach a serious and true lesson to many 
who have been hitherto too careless of it. 

We say purposely “some” pages, and we might even say “some few only,” 
for we object altogether to the manner of publication of the book. Because a 
very indifferent article in the Revue des Deux Mondes, entitled ‘‘ Nos Mécomptes 
et nos Espérances,” did not succeed two or three years ago, that is really no 
reason that it should be palmed off again upon the public as part of a volume 
purporting to treat the very grave question of the present condition of Christian 
society all over the world. The article was a very mediocre political production, 
when it was new; it is no better now, and might advantageously have been 
allowed to rest in its well deserved obscurity. Then, too, those who have waded 
through the second volume of M. Guizot’s “ Memoirs,’ will discern at once, in the 
despatches written at the period of M. Rossi’s mission to Rome, the source of half 
the chapters now presented to them on the policy of France in Italy. We lay stress 
upon this, because it is a common misdemeanour now-a-days of French authors 
and French publishers, and because we do not like to see so distinguished a name 
as M. Guizot’s covering such a practice; but, having made this reserve, we pro- 
ceed to the far pleasanter task of noting what is to be admired, and what is to be 
learnt from the book. 

What is to be learnt is, the real feeling of the very preponderantly large 
majority of the French public upon the Papal question, and upon Catholicism in 
general; of this, the work may be taken as a most faithful and very instructive 
exponent. What is to be admired is, as we have already said, its broadly 
earnestly Christian tone. 

M. Guizot is a fair exponent of the general opinion upon the Papal question in 
France, because he is a Frenchman and is not a Catholic. M. Guizot, though 
failing in those qualities which constitute statesmen (for to be a statesman the 
mere cleverness required by a professor will not suffice), was yet a politician, a 
man to whom politics were a habit and a trade. For upwards of a quarter of a 
century (during the last years of the Bourbons and all the reign of Louis Philippe), 
M. Guizot had political habits, and came in contact with political France; and that 
at a period when France was incontestably less Catholic, and when he himself 
was more Protestant than either are now. Yet all this experience has for its 
result that M. Guizot, speaking of the French nation, gives as his deliberate 
opinion that France is, politically, Catholic, and full of repugnance for any save a 
Conservative and Catholic line of conduct. 


“In every well-governed state,’ says M. Guizot, “external policy naturally 
depends upon what is the spirit of the Government policy at home. The situation 
and the humour of the country in its interior regulate the behaviour of the country 
abroad. Diplomacy, whether peaceful or warlike, can only repeat the image of 
the nation itself, if it is to serve the nation’s ends. Now we take the situation 
and the humour of France, internally, to be the following :— 


“France is liberal, and not revolutionary. Many sources of revolutionary 
fermentation are still open within her, many revolutionary prejudices and routines 
may be still found among us there, where the spirit and the passion of revolution 
are extinct. But in her inmost thought, and of her free will, France repudiates 
all revolutions towards which (let it not be forgotten) no great national interest 
and no strong public feeling drive her. She may have to submit to, or she may 
be surprised by, revolution, but the instant she sees the danger she flies from it, 
and satisfied, all things considered, with her normal condition socially, she reverts 
ardently to order, and to whatsoever régime guarantees it to her. There are 
other countries in which it may be said that revolution is to be accepted when it 
leads to liberty,—France sacrifices liberty in order to escape revolution.” 


No truer picture of France was ever painted. In one only point, however, do 
we disagree with M. Guizot: we do not believe that France is “liberal,” but our 
doubt strengthens his argument. 


We proceed :— 


«“ France is at once Catholic and deeply attached to religious liberty. Faith 
and doubt, zeal and indifference, subsist side by side; and now it is the believers, 
anon the incredulous, who clamour for freedom ; but freedom is necessary to all 
alike, and neither these nor those could long succeed in monopolising or denying 
it. We have a great deal yet to learn and to achieve in what corfcerns religious 
liberty in France, and true tolerance—freedom of worship and conscience—is 
more general and better guarded in many other countries than in ours. . ‘ 
All this is the result of the immense and radical transformation we have under- 
gone and are still undergoing in matters touching the relative position of civil 
and religious society, and of the Church to the State; all this will settle gradu- 
ally, but, in ceasing to be overbearing, the ancient faith has not been destroyed. 
France remains deeply, essentially Catholic, but in the presence of the law, and 
enjoying all the benefits of liberty.” 


A page further on, when alluding to what freedom in Italy should be so as 
not to degenerate into licence, and threaten neighbouring states, M. Guizot 


adds :— 

“ France, liberal and Catholic, has to protect in Italy religious liberty, but upon 
the'express condition that the Catholic Charch shall be also free, and shall pre- 
serve its independence, its constitution, and its rights. Any policy con- 
trary to this would, in my mind, not be good for Italy, but it would unquestion- 
ably for France, be neither a national nor a natural policy ; it would be an 
unprofitable inconsistency, repugnant alike to all the feelings, principles, and 
interests of France.” 

These words are worth pondering over, for on this subject the Protestant 
Guizot is backed by all his former political opponents ; by Thiers as by Odillon 
Barrot, by all political men, who, whatever their other political differences, unite 
on the one point, that as Frenchmen they feel Frenchly, It is evidently of use 
that in this country we should be aware of what the opinion of France upon so 
important a point of French policy is, and we think it is difficult, for obvious 
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reasons, to find a more faithful exponent of this opinion than M. Guizot. In 


that respect then, we repeat that his book contains a lesson. 
Where then are the enemies (in France), of the doctrines contained in M. 








Guizot’s book ? They are exclusively in the ranks of the Revolutionists; and | 


this, it cannot be denied, is what, in France, lends power and weight to his argu- 
ments. From various causes it so happens that the Papal question has grown to 
be the pretext for a trial of strength between two sharply marked parties in 
France ;—on one side stand the overthrowers of all social order, of all constituted 
society, of all religion whatsoever ; and on the other, all those indiscriminately, 
who, whatever their degree of piety, wish to preserve some form of society 
and of Christian worship. It will not suffice to say that this is not the case with us 
in England, that we can afford to be more liberal, and to have larger views, &c. 
It is not a question of what we may think, or like, or advocate. It is a question 
of what the very general opinion of France is upon the subject, and indisputably 
of that, Guizot’s volume gives an excellent idea. 

Before terminating this notice of a book, that for the reasons we have noted, 
Englishmen would do well to read, we will advert to the passages which in the 
beginning we styled “admirable.” 

The first chapters of “ L’Eglise et la Société Chrétiennes,” are exclusively de- 
voted to a broad philosophical study of what the present situation of Christianity 
is throughout the world; what its dangers, what its duties. Here we are per- 
fectly at our ease, and no political or national considerations need prevent us 
from proclaiming that no nobler or wiser pages were ever penned. 

“ Catholicism,” says M. Guizot, “is directly threatened in its exterior form at 
this moment, but all Christianity is the object of perfidious and unceasing attacks 


from all sides. It is not Christianity as an institution only, it is the Christian 
faith that is aimed at by the pantheists and rationalists, and materialists and 


sceptics of our time—it is the Christian dogma that is disputed. ... . Therefore 
is it to the Christian Church, to all the Christian Church, that I turn my attention, 
and it is of Christianity in its entirety that I would speak. .... Whatever may 


have been and are our dissidences and our contests, our prejudices and hatreds, 
Catholics, Protestants, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, or what not, we have one 
common, religious origin, one history, one series of impressions—all these are 
Christian, we are all component parts of the great Christian world. This is what 
should be remembered, and what he who forgets is false to a sacred duty in for- 
getting. .... When the Reformation threw into the Christian world its glorious 
ferment, ‘the fundamental dogmas of Christianity were not attacked, but remained 
the same for all; men disputed over the Pope’s infallibility, over purgatory and 
confession, but all believed in the creation, in original sin, in the divinity of 
Christ, in redemption. Their assertion of various articles of faith did not 
endanger the common faith of all. It was a war within the frontiers of the reli- 
gious fatherland, not one which betrayed those frontiers to the enemy out of 
doors ; how the attacks come from the foreigner—the foreign foe is everywhere 
besieging the Church of Christ, and, as Christians, we have all a common 
enemy.” 

Space will not allow us to multiply our quotations, or we might give many 
that would incontestably augment M. Guizot’s reputation for eloquence, and for 
true religious tolerance and Christian zeal. Perhaps certain signs, quite near 
home, may induce us to think with M. Guizot, that “intellect is tending towards 
impiety ;" and that the grand fundamental bases which all Christians build upon, 
are those which it is sought to sweep away. The subject is a grave one, and 
worth meditating upon, apart from the influence of party spirit or sectarian 
prejudice. 





SKETCHES OF THE NATURAL HISTORY OF CEYLON.* 


A YEAR or twoago, the accomplished author of this book published an account 
of Ceylon, of which island he had for some time been Governor, that is known, 
in all probability, to most of our readers, and forgotten by few who perused 
it. A portion of the contents of that comprehensive work is, as he informs 
us in his preface, included in the present volume; and, indeed, it is just that 
portion which to the ordinary reader will be the most interesting. The 
proverbial sagacity of the elephant, his vast size and strength, the perils encoun- 
tered in the chase of him, whichis a contest of man not only with that strength, 
but also with that sagacity, render him an attractive subject to numbers who 
take no pleasure in the investigations of the naturalist, look on insects, and 
even on fish, except when on the table, with indifference, and on reptiles in 
general, and especially on serpents, with abhorrence. And Sir Emerson him- 
self appears to share this feeling, since nearly half his book is dedicated to the 
elephant, all whose properties and qualities he discusses with great minuteness ; 
entering even into the question, which one might think difficult to decide, whe- 
ther he has a musical ear, and arriving at the conclusion, in which he is forti- 








| their native forests. 


fied by the examination of anatomists, that, if he has not, there is at least no | 


reason why he should not have one. His sagacity he considers overrated, 
agreeing in this respect with Cuvier, and giving the preference to the dog, and 
he founds his estimate, with great apparent soundness, on the “ more intimate 
domestication and association” of the latter with man. That such domestication 
has the principal effect in developing the sagacity of all animals in exact proportion 
as they are brought into friendly contact with man we fully believe. There are 
scores of well-authenticated anecdotes of the horse, which show that that animal, 


if his size and his hoofs did not prevent him from being admitted to the | 


same familiar companionship with man that the dog enjoys, would be no whit 
inferior to that universal favourite; and even birds, whose internal struc- 
ture denotes a lower organization, have been known, when tamed, to display 
powers of memory and association which give them tooa claim, at times, to 
be looked upon as “ half-reasoning.”” The tales which Sir Emerson has col- 
lected of the sagacity of the elephant under various circumstnnces are either 
themselves well known, or so similar to others which are so, that, though full of 
entertainment, we need not do more here than refer to them; but there is 





* Sketches of the Natural History of Ceylon, &c., &c. By Sir J. Emerson Tennent, K.C.8. 


LL.D., &., author of ‘‘ Ceylon, an Account of the Island,” &e., &c. Longman, London, 1361. 


—_———— 


one, which we have never seen before, of so singular a character that we will 
venture to quote it :— 

* Dr. Davy, when in Ceylon, was consulted about an elephant in the gov 
stud, which was suffering from a deep, burrowing sore in the back, just over the 
back-bone, which had long resisted the treatment ordinarily employed. 4, 
recommended the use of the knife, that issue might be given tothe accumulated 
matter, but no one of the attendants was competent to undertake the operation 
‘ Being assured,’ he continues, ‘that the creature would behave well, I undertoo}, 
it myself. The elephant was not bound, but was made to kneel down at jj, 
keeper’s command—and with an amputating knife, using all my force, I made 
the incision required through the tough integuments. The elephant did ny 
flinch, but rather inclined towards me when using the knife, and merely uttered , 
low, and as it were suppressed, groan. In short, he behaved as like a human being 
as possible, as if conscious (as I believe he was), that the operation was for }j, 
good and the pain unavoidable.’ ” 

Our author enters also into the question of the elephant’s longevity, on whic), 
he pronounces no opinion of his own, but he quotes with apparent approbatioy 
the conclusion arrived at by M. Fleurens, who, having laid down as the basis fo, 
his calculations the principle that the “ sum total of life in all animals is equivalen; 
to five times the number of years requisite to perfect their growth and develop. 
ment,” asserts that the elephant arrives at this perfection in about thirty years. 
and consequently that his average longevity is about 150—though, as one might 
expect, there are well-authenticated instances of his occasionally attaining , 
greater age. It may be a comfort to our more elderly readers that, arguing op 
these premises, M. Fleurens fixes the age of man at 100; while in the animal, 
with which we are best acquainted he is very near the truth, and rather under 
than over it ; fixing the age of a dog at ten, and that of a horse at twenty-five, 

To dogs our author devotes only two pages, and in them speaks only of the 
wild dog ; the only person who can obtain any valuable hint from these pages 
being perhaps the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who may learn how prone some 
taxes are to defeat their object from the fact related by Sir Emerson that, whey 
formerly the Civil Government of Ceylon used once a year to offer rewards for 
their destruction, it was found that this expedient increased their number instead 
of thinning it, since the villagers bred the animals with the express object of 
afterwards obtaining the reward by destroying them. 

The danger of traversing the Ceylon forests would seem, according to our 
author, to be over-rated. The leopard will not, in his opinion, attack man except 
in self-defence ; and even the bears, he thinks, would shun him equally, if they 
were equally capable of escaping from his pursuit, but their very unwieldiness, 
which prevents their flight, renders them formidable ; and there is no beast of 
the forest so dreaded by the Singhalese, or so dangerous to the foreign sportsman. 
All the attempts hitherto made to introduce the camel into the island have failed, 
the failure being commonly attributed to the wetness of the roads at certain 
seasons, which ulcerates their feet ; but Sir E. Tennent, who remarks that this is 
inconsistent with the fact of the animal thriving “in countries equally, if not 
more, exposed to rain,” infers only that the experiment has not yet been fairly 
tried. We trust that he is correct in this inference, and that that hardy and most 
useful beast may yet be introduced into an island where, from the great increase 
of the cultivation of the interior which is yearly taking place, it might be 
expected to prove of the greatest service. Oxen are plentiful, being used not 
only as beasts of draught, but also for ploughing, and, as it were, kneading the 
mud with their feet in the wet paddy fields before they are sown with rice ; and 
again, when the harvest is reaped, they are employed “to tread out the corr, 
after the immemorial custom of the East.’ In some parts of the island, the 
natives have even succeeded in taming the wild buffalo, and availing themselves 
of his superior strength in the same manner ; though there is a great drawback 
to their use in the habit which their wild mates have of mingling with the domes. 
ticated herd, leading them at times to acts of insubordination, so that at times 
they show an almost invincible inclination to shake off the yoke and return to 
When thoroughly tamed, however, they are most useful 
animals, and have even been taught to stand fire, those who have arrived at thi 
accomplishment being often used as a screen by the sportsman when pursuing 
wild fowl] or deer, and who, concealed behind their vast bulk, is thus able to 
approach within shot of his game, who would otherwise baffle all his efforts. 
Sir Emerson confirms the story that the crocodile is ticklish, and will even 
relax his hold of a man if he can reach the tender parts of its body with his 
hand ; resting on his personal observation, having seen his own son (we should 
like to know the feelings with which Lady Tennent heard the story) tickle one 
ten feet long “ gently under the arm,’ which the monster tried every means t0 
avoid, while at the same time he was too much cowed to resent it. 

Of the fishes in the Singhalese waters but little is known; the most interesting 
to an European reader being the pearl oyster and the shark, whose presence 
makes the pursuit of these precious gems so dangerous. There is another mollusc@ 
besides the oyster endowed with the curious property of emitting musical sounds, 
resembling, according to our author, those produced by “ the faint vibrations of 4 
wine-glass when its rim is rubbed by a moistened finger.” The natives attributed 
these sounds to some fish, and this belief is shared by Dr. Buist, who heard 
similar music in the waters off Bombay; but Sir E. Tennent gives apparently 
conclusive reasons for thinking that they proceed from certain mollusca, a4 
points out that they have been heard in different places, as on the coast of Chili, 
and in the Gulf of Mexico. At the same time he affirms that some fishes 
undoubtedly have the power of emitting sounds, and also (which is a necessary 
companion of this faculty), of hearing them. We will not insist on Horace 
“ Mutis piscibus ;” but we feel sure that if the power of hearing be granted to 
some fishes, it is certainly not universal. Experiments made by English sports 
men have established the fact that trout are Jeaf, and we are sure of the sympathy 
of Sir Emerson’s publisher, when we express a hope that they at least will not 
have another faculty discovered for them, when those which they possess make 
them quite hard enough to catch already. 

Among the many beautiful engravings which adorn this volume is one of the 
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Dugong, an animal with some resemblance to a seal, and also with such a like- 
ness to the human outline, especially about the head and shoulders, that Sir 
_merson conceives the stories of mermaids and mermen to have originated, in an 
observation of the Dugong’s form and occasional attitudes. We have long made 
over such animals to the Heralds’ College; but as late as the last century a 
Dutch chaplain of the name of Valentyn positively affirmed their existence, and 
declared it so completely established that those who denied it would deny the 
existence of Constantinople, Cairo, or even Rome itself, if they did not happen to 
have seen them. Our space forbids us to make more than a passing allusion to 
the chapters on birds, reptiles, insects, arachnidw, &c., which conclude the volume. 
They are full of instruction for those who would enter on the science of natural 
history, and also for those who, being acquainted with the characteristics of the 
animals of our own island, would extend their knowledge by a comparison of them 
with those of the denizens of warmer latitudes. It may indeed be said of the 
whole volume that it is in this respect one which most skilfully and beneficially 
combines instruction and amusement. 











POPULAR SCIENCE.* 


Tue evident care bestowed by the various authors and by the editor and pub- 
lishers in the getting up of the ‘‘ Popular Science Review,”’ augurs well for its 
ultimate success in obtaining the confidence of society. 

The selection of articles is very pleasant; a repetition of microscopic forms 
makes some pages appear a little heavy from their length, although they are ex- 
cellent. The opening paper on Corn, by Professor Buckman, is penned in an 
unusually good style, and conveys some most interesting knowledge on the origin 
and development of some of our cereal crops from the ordinary wild grasses of 
certain lands. 

No one will expect the paper on “ Rotifera,’’ by Gosse, to be other than good, 
although, since the publication of his ‘‘ Omphalos,” people will not believe in the 
soundness of what he does without investigation. Mrs. Lankester’s “ Daisy” is 
a little too “ learned,’’ as people would style it, and wants more illustrations to 
vender it so popular and easy of comprehension as is required for so simple and 
charming a subject. 

In choosing one of the simplest subjects, the Editor has chosen one of the grandest 
and most sublime—‘ The Lowest Forms of Life.’ ‘Iron and Steel,” by Mr. 
Robert Hunt, is, we need scarcely say, an admirably written paper. Mr. Hunt’s 
“ Poetry of Science,” published some years ago, made the public well acquainted 
with his capabilities as a writer, and the numerous contributions he is constantly 
making to almost every periodical has kept the world familiar with his name. 

Professor Ansted’s “ Artificial Light” is, like the general run of that gentleman’s 
articles, an exceedingly good resumé of the subject treated; but he has not 
carried it quite far enough, we think, in respect to what will probably be shortly 
effected in economizing the fuel employed—gas, oil, or whatever it may be—when 
the recent investigations of Dr. Frankland, showing the increase of light by the 
increase of atmospheric pressure, come to be practically applied. 

One of the very best papers in this number is Mr. Crookes’s “Breath of 
Life.” Strictly scientific, and yet so popularly written‘as to be pleasant and 
intelligible to every class of reader, he has shown the paramount necessity of our 
having, in all cases and under every circumstance, a good supply of fresh air. 
Oxygen, the life supporting principle of the atmosphere, is, of course, the “ breath 
of life;” and as surely as the total deprivation of it causes death, so as unde- 
viatingly the breathing of a partially inhaled or deleterious atmosphere occasions 
sickness and disease. The evils of exhausted air are the more to be guarded 
against, because people can live in it without being aware of the danger, as far 
as their perceptions are concerned. When we enter an assembly on a cold day the 
air is at first repulsive and oppressive, but these sensations disappear, and we 
become unconscious of the quality of the atmosphere. No one can, however, 
break with impunity the law of nature, which demands that the food destined 
‘o nourish and warm the body should be converted into heat, and vitalized by a 
constant supply of pure and fresh air. 

Tn a life of fifty years a man makes upwards of five hundred millions of respi- 
rations, drawing through his lungs one hundred and seventy tons weight of air, 
and discharging nearly twenty tons of the deleterious carbonic acid; and a quan- 
tity of ten cubic feet of air per minute is required to supply him with the amount 
of oxygen necessary for the performance of this function, whilst the constant 
change of the atmosphere is evidently imperative to get rid of the products of 
respiration and the effluvia from the body. 
| Bad as are the evils of allowing the carbonic acid to accumulate in the air, 
‘nose engendered by inhaled animal effluvia are still more fatal in their results, 
and these latter may be communicated by contact or respiration, as plague or 
fever, to healthy persons. Baker tells us, in his * Chronicle,” that at the “ Black 
” at Oxford, when jail fever was communicated from the infectious 
clothes of the prisoners, all who were present in court died in forty-eight 
hours—the judge, the sheriff, and three hundred other persons,—so terrible was 
the retribution suffered by the community for its hardness of heart in denying to 
criminals even those personal requirements necessary for avoiding disease and 
preserving life. 

A notice of West Equatorial Africa, in connection with the much discussed 
subject of M. Du Chaillu’s travels; some observations on the late Great Comet ; 
and a series of short but good reviews of scientific books complete the first nonber, 
to which we have devoted more space than usual in the case of magazines, under 
the feeling that the Popular Science Review promises to be one of the best class 
of popular serials, and that as it is well deserving of success, it is worthy of the 
‘ ncouragement of a prominent notice on account of the many highly interesting 
articles it contains. 


Assizes 
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The Popular Science Review. A Quarterly Miscellany of Entertaining and Instructive 


Articles on Scientific Subjects. Edited by James Samuelson. London: Robert Hardwicke, 196). 





THE MAGAZINES. 


IN Colburn of this month will be found a very interesting paper upon the 
Emperor Joseph the Second of Austria. The writer’s observations with reference 
to the character of that most unfortunate and mischievous man are strictly just, 
and he has added to the value of his labours by quotations from the writings of 
the cynical Walpole, forming altogether a highly amusing “ fragmentary series of 
incidental contemporary allusions” to the proceedings of one who was the victim 
to his own vanity, and who lost by his tyranny one of the richest and most 
populous provinces of his empire. Another very interesting article in the same 
magazine is the biography of Queen Hortense, the mother of the present occupant 
of the French throne. A single extract from this valuable memoir will suffice to 
show of what attractive materials it is composed. Here is an account of the 
manner in which Napoleon I. was treated by Hortense, and of his last interview 
with his mother :— 


** We need not dwell on Waterloo: suffice it to say, that Napoleon, when he 
made up his mind to proceed to Rochefort and embark for America, resided for a 
while at Malmaison, where he took a last farewell of Hortense and her sons. The 
queen handed him a belt, which she requested him to wear round his waist: he 
demanded what it contained, and, after long hesitation, Hortense confessed that 
she had sewn up her diamonds in it, which she hoped would be of use to him 
hereafter. At first the Emperor declined to accept the costly gift, but, fearful of 
wounding his daughter’s feelings, he made her the happiest of women—for she 
had been able to requite a portion of the generosity Napoleon had ever displayed 
towards her. The last person the Emperor saw at Malmaison was his mother, 
and the interview took place in the presence of Talma, who had glided in, under 
the disguise of a National Guard, to bid farewell to his beloved master. He has 
recorded for us the parting scene of mother and son, worthy of the most noble 
days of Sparta; how Madame Letitia stretched forth her hand, with the words, 
‘ Adieu, mon fils!’ and Napoleon, after looking his mother fixedly in the face 
for a few seconds, said, with the stoicism of a Red Indian, ‘ Adieu, ma mére!’ 
and slowly quitted the room for ever.” 


Those who like philosophy are provided by Fraser with a profownd article from 
Mr. Mill; those who like a good story, well-told, and now fast drawing to a con- 
clusion, are provided by Fraser with the story entitled “ All Down Hill;” and 


| those who like a good, sensible essay, are provided by I'raser with one from the 


well-known “ A. K. H. B.”’ How few are there in this world, who are influenced 
by the proper feelings of charity towards their badly-tempered neighbours ! 
How few will bear in mind, and act upon the truly Christian sentiments embodied 
in the annexed brief extract from “ A. K. H. B.’s” essay :— 


“There is a great point of difference between our feeling towards the human 
being who runs his race much oyerweighted, and our feeling towards the inferior 
animal that does the like. If you saw a poor horse gamely struggling in a race, 
with a weight of a ton extra, you would pity it. Your sympathies would all be 
with the creature that was making the best of unfavourable circumstances. But 
it is a sorrowful fact, that the drag weight of human beings not unfrequently 
consists of things which make us angry rather than sympathetic. You have seen 
a man carrying heavy weight in life, perhaps in the form of inveterate wrong- 
headness and suspiciousness ; but instead of pitying him, our impulse would 
rather be to beat him upon that perverted head. We pity physical malformation 
or unhealthiness, but our bent is to be angry with intellectual and moral malfor- 
mation and unhealthiness. We feel for the deformed man, who must struggle on 
at that sad disadvantage; feeling it, too, much more acutely than you would 
readily believe. But we have only indignation for the man weighted with far 
worse things; and things which, in some cases at least, he can just as little 
help. * * * - - * * 

“We find a person in whom a truly disgusting character has been formed: 
well, if you knew all, you would know that the person had hardly a chance of 
being otherwise: the man could not help it. You have known people who were 


_ awfully unaimable and repulsive: you may have been told how very different 


_ they once were,—sweet-tempered and cheerful. 





And surely the change is a far 
sadder one than that which has passed upon the wrinkled old woman, who was 
once (as you are told) the loveliest girl of her time. Yet many a one who will 
look with interest upon the withered face and the dimmed eyes, and try to trace 
in them the vestiges of radiant beauty gone, will never think of puzzling out in 
violent spurts of petulance the perversion of a quick and kind heart; or in 
curious oddities and pettinesses the result of long and lonely years of toil in 
which no one sympathized ; or in cynical bitterness and misanthropy, an old 
disappointment never got over. There is a hard knot in the wood, where a green 
young branch was lopped away.” 

The best paper in Blackwood is one which has for its subject the recently pub- 
lished memoir of Dr. Marshall Hall; and upon that theme seeks to establish 
that the general accusation as to the ingratitude of contemporaries towards great 
discoverers, who advance the progress of mankind, is not well-founded. The 
writer refers to the cases of Galileo, Harvey, and Jenner, and then concludes by 
these observations :— 

The profound thinker may detect a truth which will hereafter benefit the 
human race; but if his contemporaries cannot see that truth, cannot realise the 
benefit, how should they be grateful for it ? The truth will be seen by a chosen 
few; they will be grateful for it; posterity will be grateful, when posterity 
has grown to fuller vision; but so long as the truth remains unappreciated 
either through the ignorance of the public, or the imperfect presentation to the 
public which the thinker has given of his truth, there must necessarily be neg- 
lect. But this, if a reproach against the intelligence, is none against the gra- 
titude of the public. 

The Register is now in its sixteenth number, and may therefore be regarded as 
one of the youngest candidates for popular favour. It is one, the progress of 
which we have been observing for some months, and find it improving as it ad- 
vances. We cordially agree with the sentiment expressed in the Keyister, by Mr. 
John Hollingshead, when he repudiates, on the part of literary men, a craving 
The crown is “the fountain of honour” 


for stars, decorations, and titles. 
is the public, and 


for all other classes but authors. 
from it alone can they receive any honour, profit, or renown, worth retaining.—— 
The Siepenny still relies upon the writings of M. About as the principal attrac- 


. . bd ? 
Their “ sovereign 


tion. It is, however, a very amusing periodical, and a tolerable bargain for the 


money.——The Enylis! tu’s Domestic Magazine is illustrated with a steel 
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plate of the fashions; a medallion pattern in Berlin wool work, a sheet of 
embroidery and other patterns, and a full size pattern ofa lady’s Garibaldi shirt. 
Amongst its literature is a tale entitled “ Constance Chorley,” which we mare no 
hesitation in declaring is one of the best tales lately published. , Probably 
this tale, when completed, will be published in a single volume ; for it is one that 
might, if once well known as its merits entitle it to be, create as great a sensation 
as Mr. Wilkie Collins’s “‘ Woman in White.’——The Boys’ own Magazine 1s, as 
usual, an amusing little book for boys, with good stories, and finely-finished 
descriptions of various games. We have only space to acknowledge the receipt 
of the Family Treasury, the Cosmopolitan, the Christian Spectator, and the 
Baptist Magazine. 











MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 

Orley Farm. By Anthony Trollope. With illustrations by J. E. Millais. Lon- 
don: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. Part IX. In the part of this very 
amusing story, published this month, the affairs of Lady Mason are becoming 
still more involved. Her confidential lawyer and his confidential legal friend 
have had a consultation together, and the result of their conference is that, 
if the criminal charge contemplated against the widow be brought to trial, they 
will have to defend not an innocent but a guilty client. Neither of the lawyers 
says so much to the other; but such is the conclusion they have come to. To 
add to herembarrassments the old baronet of seventy years of age has pro- 
posed marriage to her, and she has unwillingly accepted him, foreseeing that 
her doing so will vex her confidential lawyer, and enrage her son, now grown to 
man’s estate. How she is to be freed from all her afflictions it is impossible to 
foresee. ‘The tale is told with great spirit; and, of all the tales written by 
Mr. Anthony Trollope, this promises to be the most popular, as it is certainly the 
best and most carefully written. 





Dutch Pictures; with some Sketches in the Flemish Manner. By George 
Augustus Sala, author of “ William Hogarth,” the “Seven Sons of Mammon,” 
“A Journey Due North,” “ Twice Round the Clock,” &. London: Tinsley 
Brothers, Catherine-street, Strand.—This little volume is a republication of 
sketches that appeared in “ Household Words,” and from the ability with 
which they were written attracted attention at the time they first appeared. 
They exhibit the yariety of powers with which Mr. Sala is gifted; but they do 
not demonstrate, except in a few instances, the possession of that skill in 
delineation of character and varied knowledge of life which Mr. Sala has 
proved himself to possess in the “ Seven Sons of Mammon.” The articles 
in the present volume that are most worthy of the promising place in literature 
to which Mr. Sala has now attained are—“The Shadow of a Dutch Painter,” 
“The Shadow of Day and Night,” “Our Doubles,” ‘The Conversion of Colonel 
Quagg,” “Demetrius the Diver,’ “The Captain’s Prisoner,” and “ Little Saint 
Zeta.” 





Home Pets. London: 8. O. Beeton, 248, Strand.—We have received five parts 
of this curious and attractive collection of little books, some of which are ren- 
dered still more attractive by very prettily painted pictures. Part I. is devoted to 
“the parrot tribes ;” Part II. to “ ravens, jackdaws, jays, starlings, and magpies,” 
—“the British talking-birds;” Part III. to “ thrushes, blackbirds, blackcaps, 
&c.;’’ Part IV. to “chaflinches, bullfinches, siskins, and hawfinches;” and 
Part V. to “goldfinches, canaries, and greenfinches.’””? ‘These books are alike 
amusing and instructive. 


Garden Management. London: S. O. Becton, 248, Strand.—This publication, 
of which two parts have been already published, is intended to convey to the 
reader every species of useful information in connection with the laying out and 
planting of gardens—fruit, flower, and kitchen ; garden management ; building, 
arranging, and management of greenhouses; decorative gardens, spade hus- 
bandry, and allotment cultivation. It is to be, in fact, a cyclopwdia of “ garden 
management and rural economy,” and that, too, published at a price which will 
make it accessible to all classes. The design of the work is excellent; and, 
judging of what may yet be achieved by what has been already accomplished, we 
feel little doubt but that the publication will be useful to the community, and, we 
trust, profitable to the proprietor. 


The Boys’ Own Library—Wild Sports of the World. Vol. 1., No. 7..London : 
8. O. Beeton, 248, Strand.—Each month there is published a number of the 
“* Boys’ Own Library,” and each number devoting itself especially to “ Wild 
Sports,” most calculated to constitute agreeable and exciting reading for boys, 
The present number, along with numerous engravings, has two well-painted 
pictures, the one representing a “bear hunt,” and the other showing how the 
poor ostriches are slain by cunning savages, who, disguising themselves as 
“ostriches,” are permitted by the stupid birds to approach so close to them 
that they can be shot down by the arrows of their enemy. Such a book as this is 
excellent in its design; it combines strange intelligence with the strictest 
adherence to truth. 


Hope Deferred. By Sarah Wood. London: Groombridge & Sons, 5, Pater- 
noster-row.—This is one of “The Magnet Stories.” It is nicely written, but 
requires no special remark. 





Baron Ricasoli, Prime Minister of Italy.—A Biography. From the Italian 
of F. Dall Ongaro. London: Saunders, Otley, & Co., 66, Brook-street, Hanover- 
square. The author of this little book, Signor Francesco Dall Ongaro, was, he 
sta‘es, expelled from Rome by Cardinal Antonelli; and from Florence by Baron 
Ricasoli; and had been subsequently requested to -vrite the lives of the Cardinal 
and the Prime Minister, for a series of biographies, entitled ‘“ Contemporary 
{talians, National Gallery of the nineteenth century.” The cause of quarrel! with 
Ricasoli is at an end, as for the last few years he has “‘held the appointment 





| London: James Nisbet & Co., Berners-street.—Some Account of the 


a 
of Professor of Dramatic Art at Florence, under the government of Baron p; 
casoli.”” The biography now published may, we suppose, be relied upon for jj, 
accuracy ; but we cannot refrain from expressing a hope that it is more 
that the engraving of ‘‘the Baron,” with which it is accompanied. If that ep. 
graving be an accurate likeness of the original, then “the Baron” can by y, 
possibility be an honest, truthful, or sincere man; he has the face of a schemer 
and a hypocrite. The concluding passages of this biography are, it will be seen, 
very interesting. 


“On the morning of the 6th of June, the telegraph announced to Italy and ty 
Europe the death of Cavour. It was like another peace of Villafranca. A few 
saw an obstacle to the ultimate good of Italy removed; others, inevitable ruin to 
the edifice not yet completed and fortified. There were ill-dissembled rejoicing, 
and hypocritical lamentations in the midst of almost universal mourning and we} 
nigh divine honours. History must register both for the sake of truth. Hoy. 
ever, Italy did not lose her confidence in the future from this disaster, any more 
than she did after the fatal armistice above mentioned. Public opinion fixed op 
a name which it deemed worthy to succeed to the heritage of Cavour, and this 
name was Ricasoli. The majority of the Parliament had no other among jtg 
ranks strong enough to maintain its rights and to support its policy. The 
minority resigned themselves easily, as they could not hope for a Minister of 
their own colour. They knew, not only that the Baron had voted against the 
cession of Nice, but that he never would have bought the French alliance at such 
a cost; and they hoped that while accepting accomplished facts, or their inevitable 
consequences, he would not be unduly bound by foreign influence ; and avers, 
from principle to tolerating the influence of the people, he would guide the helm 
himself and inaugurate a more independent policy. His programme as President 
of the Council, his speech before the vote for the loan, and his recent circular, 
more than bear out the hopes entertained of him; for, from the moment that 
Ricasoli took the reins of power, he has striven to wrest Italy from the talons of 
France. He communicated to England the preliminary acts for the cession of 
Sardinia, known, if not absolutely sanctioned, by his predecessor ; and hence 
we may assume the presence of the English fleet in the Neapolitan waters. He 
is the only Italian statesman who will never surrender his country to French 
influence, and should a rupture occur, he will look to England for support. In. 
trigues are working at Turin to advance French designs, but although Ricasoli’s 
colleagues and the majority of the Parliament may not be disposed to follow in 
the path which he is determined to take, it will be the conflict between the vase 
of iron and the vase of clay. Ricasoli is nota man to belie his own words; 
he will conquer, we hope, or he will fall in the breach.’ 





The War in America; a Sermon. By the Rev. Henry R. Bramwell, MA. 
London: Simpkin & Marshall; Congleton: W. Buryhope, High-street.—It is 
not our custom to notice the addresses of clergymen to their congregations ; but 
“the sermon” of the Rev. H. R. Bramwell is a remarkable publication. It 
gives “an English” view of the strife now raging in the Great Republic, and 
expresses what is the universal sentiment in this country with oe to 
the belligerents on both sides. How Englishmen feel with reference to “the 
War in America” is thus made known, and in a manner calculated—if any mere 
human effort possibly can do so—to cause a cessation of bloodshed. With ths 
view we direct attention to it; and hope that the exhortations of a Christa 
minister may be listened to. 











Books Receivev.—The Laws of the Land. Edited by experienced Solicitor 
and Barristers. No.1. Bankruptcy. A clear explanation of the new law a 
Bankruptcy, written in plain English, specially designed for non-professiona 
readers. Edited by William R. Buchanan (Solicitor in the Court of Bankruptcy 
London). London: Houlston & Wright, 65, Paternoster-row. — “ The Times, 
the Looking-glass of the Nation.” By A. Fitzadam. London: James Ridgway, 
169, Piccadilly.—The Progress of Economic Science during the last Thirty a 
An opening Address, by W. Newmarsh, F.R.S., as President of the Section (f) 
of the Economic Sciences, at Manchester, September, 1861.—Skin, Baths, Bath- 
ing, and Soap. By Francis Pears. London: 91, Great Russell-street, Blooms 
bury.—The Technologist. Edited by Peter Lund Simmons. Vol. I. London: 
Kent & Co., Paternoster-row.—A Handy Book of the Law of Bankruptcy; ™ 
cluding the practice under 7 & 8 Vict., c. 70 (the Gentleman’s Act). By oy 
Walter Smith, Esq., LL.D., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, author : 
Handy Books on “ Bills,” ‘“ Partnership,” ‘“ Banking,” “ Master and — 
and “‘ Husband and Wife.” London: Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange—T 
Pilgrim’s Staff, and Christian’s Daily Walk; Meditations, Illustrations of om 
Writ, Prayers, &c., for every Morning and Evening. By Henry Smith, oa 
den College, Blackheath. London: Houlston & Wright, 65, viroemngueeet 
—A new Bibliotheca Piscatoria; or, a General Catalogue of Angling and Fi 
ing Literature. With bibliographical notes and data. By T. Westwood. - 
don: the “Field” office, 346, Strand.—Penny Readings in Ipswich and = 
where. By Charles Sulley. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. ae 
“ Ipswich Express” office.—A Rudimentary Treatise on the Acoustics of pW" 
Buildings; or, the Principles of the Science of Sound, applied to the purposs 
of the Architect and Builder. By T. Roger Smith, M.R.1.B.A., eo 
Illustrated by twenty engravings on wood. London: John Weale, 59, Oa 
Holborn.—Scenes of Life; from the Monarch’s Throne to the Peasants on 
with the Slave’s Prayer to the Star of Freedom. By John Taylor. Lom Wt 
A. M. Pigott, Kennington Park-corner, and 13, Paternoster-row.—A com < 
Analysis of the Act to amend .the Law relating to Bankruptcy and noe 
( passed on the 6th August, 1861), arranged and simplified, with _— 18, 
Introduction on the entire Law. By B. Peverley, Attorney and Solicitor” : 
Coleman-street, City, and C. Hatt, reporter, Insolvent Debtors’ Cour. wright 
Edition, containing the new Rules and Orders. London: Houlston & W"8 
65, Paternoster-row.—The Protestant’s Armour. By Mrs. E. C. Devey. + th 
Edition. London: Longman, Green, Longman, & Roberts.—Memorials. 7 
Rev. Joseph Sortain, B.A., of Trinity College, Dublin. By B. hg Building 
designed by Francis Fowke, Capt. R.E., for the National Exhibition of 98 
With Illustrations and a Map of the Site. London: Chapman & Ha AS 
Piccadilly; W. H. Smith & Son, 186, Strand. — Richard Ceur de Lao" 


Historical Tragedy. London: Arthur Hall & Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The author of ‘‘ Literature and Art,” in the pages of the Illustrated London 
News, announces that Mr. George Augustus Sala’s story of “ The Seven Sons of 
Mammon” is to be completed in December next ; and simultaneously will be 
given the first instalment of a new serial by the same hand—an autobiography 
of a career perilous and picturesque, bearing the title of “ The Strange Adven- 
tures of Captain Dangerous, who was a soldier, a pirate, a merchant, a slave 
among the Salle rovers, a poet, a spy, a bashaw in the service of the Great Turk, 
and died at last at his own house in Hanover-square.”’ 

Messrs. Blackwood are preparing to publish a volume of ‘ Essays,’’ on history 
and art, by Mr. H. R. Patterson. The list of essays will contain:—Colour in 
Nature and Art; Real and Ideal Beauty; Sculpture; Ethnology of Europe; 
Ctopias ; Our Indian Empire; The National Life of China; An Ideal Art Con- 
gress ; Battle of the Styles; Genius and Liberty; Youth and Summer; Records 
of the Past; India, its Castes and Creeds; Christopher North, &c. 

Messrs. Parker, Son, & Bourn will shortly publish Sir Cornewall Lewis’s 
new book, being “An Historical Survey of the Astronomy of the Ancients.” 
Professor Alexander Bain’s work “On the Study of Character,” including an 
estimate of character, may be expected shortly. Theodore Martin has translated, 
with introduction and notes, “ The Vita Nuova of Dante,” which will be published 
by Messrs. Parker & Co. 

Messrs. Moxon & Co. announce two new volumes of poems; one entitled 
“ Athelstane,” and another volume of “Sketches from Pictures; Lays of the 
Better Land.” 

Messrs. Griffin, Bohn, & Co. are about to publish a third edition of Mr. Henry 
Southgate’s valuable work, ‘‘ Many Thoughts of Many Minds,” being a treasury 
of reference, consisting of selections from the writings of the most celebrated 
authors, from the earliest to the present time, compiled and analytically ar- 
ranged. The work has been most carefully revised, and the third edition will 
have the advantage of Mr. Southgate’s researches and readings up to the present 
time. 

Mr. Murray will shortly publish the first volume of Sir Charles Lyell’s new 
and revised edition of his “ Elements of Geology.” The work is to be completed 
in two volumes. 

The friends and admirers—and who were not ?—of the late Mrs. Browning will 
be glad to hear that Messrs. Chapman & Hall have just published a portrait of 
that lady, photographed from a sketch taken in Rome, in 1859, by Mr. Field 
Talfourd. The likeness is considered excellent, and is to be purchased for a 
small price; and, as but few copies have been photographed, they will, no 
doubt, be eagerly prized in memory of the great poetess of our time. 

Messrs. Jackson & Walford are preparing for publication a new work, by the 
tev. John Stoughton, on Ecclesiastical Affairs from 1660 to 1663, containing the 
result of original researches, which will throw new light on the “ Actof Uni- 
formity”’ and other important events connected with that period. 

The new novel to be published immediately by Messrs. Hurst & Blackett, “The 
Last of the Mortimers,” is written by Mrs. Oliphant. ' 

Messrs. Saunders & Otley are preparing for publication a “ History of 
Gibraltar;” and a religious novel, with the somewhat “ sensation” title of “The 
World, the Flesh, and the Devil.”’ 

Messrs A. & C. Black will commence early in the new year a new edition, re- 
modelled and enlarged, of Dr. Kitto’s “‘ Cyclopzedia of Biblical Literature,’ to be 
edited by the Rev. Dr. Alexander, of Edinburgh. 

Messrs. Bell & Daldy will publish immediately a new story for the young, by 
Miss Anne Bowman, called “ Among the Tartar Tents; or, the Lost Fathers.” 

Mr. Triibner is preparing a Russian Grammar, based upon ‘he phonetic laws 
of the Russian language, by Basi! Keloyeff. 

Messrs. Smith & Elder are preparing a new series of standard works of 
fiction, at one shilling per volume ; but whether in boards or paper covers, we 
do not know. 

For the approaching “ present” scason Messrs. Day & Sons are preparing 
several interesting works, amongst which may be named “ Pensées Choisies,” 
Choice Collection of Thoughts, from modern French authors, by M. Simpson, 
richly illuminated ; an illustrated edition of the “ Idylls of the Kings,” containing 
sixteen illustrations drawn and sketched by Miss Amy Butts; ‘‘ Hog-hunting in 
Lower Bengal,” containing nine fac-simile drawings, with text, by Percy Car- 
penter. Messrs. Day have alsoin preparation ‘‘ The Masterpieces of Art at the 
International Exhibition of 1862,” to be published in parts, in colours and gold; 
to be edited by J. B. Waring. 

Miss Yonge is editing a work, a subject never without interest, “ The Bio- 
graphies of Good Women,” to be published by Messrs. Mozley. 

The Rey. Isaac Williams has nearly ready a volume “ On the Beginning of the 
Bock of Genesis,” with notes and reflections. The book is to be uniform with 
the author’s work on “ Harmony aud Commentary on the Gospels,” which was 
published by Messrs. Rivington. 

During the present month Messrs. Chapman & Hall will publish a new work, 
by Mr. Colley Grattan, in two volumes, entitled “Literary and Political Recol- 
lections and Sketches.” 

During November, Messrs. Smith & Elder will publish a cheap edition of 
Mr. Anthony Trollope’s “ Framley Parsonage.’ The firm also announce a unique 
Christmas book, “ Egypt, Nubia, and Ethiopia,’ illustrated by one hundred 
photographs, taken by Mr. Frith; the letter-press by Joseph Bonomi and Samuel 
Sharpe, author of “ Egyptian Antiquities.” 

Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. have just issued new editions of three of the most 
Popular | works of the last season: “The Autobiography of Miss Cornelia 
Knight, which has been edited by Mr. James Hutton; Mr. Sutherland Edwards’ 

Russians at Home ;” and Mr. Edward Mayhew’s valuable work, “The Llus- 
trated Horse Doctor.”’ 

Mr. Lacy, theatrical publisher, of the Strand, 
Fechter’s Version of “ Othello,” critically analysed, by Henry Ottley. 

It is stated that a manuscript of Galileo and an unpublished drama of Metas- 
are have lately been found in the archives of Lucca, and will shortly be made 
mblic. 
ny Washington Irving, nephew of the author of “The Sketch Book,’ has 

= appointed an Attaché of the United States Legation in Madrid. 
the Pog are, = at a a immediately “ The Reminiscences of 
of t e te Duchess of Orleans,” containing some of her letters, trans- 
ated from the German of Dr. Gottlief Heinrich Von Schubert. 

A pamphlet has been issued, by Mr. Henry Ottley, containing an elaborate 
Criticism and analysis of Mr. Fechter’s version of “Othello.” Mr. Ottley takes 
S very unfavourable view of the now celebrated actor's innovations, and discusses 
the general conduct of the critics in dealing so tenderly with Mr. Fechter with 
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Prriengirs Griffin, Bohn, & Co.’s November announcement contains a new 
—P— of Henry Mayhew’s “ Young Benjamin Franklin,” “ Cortes and Pizarro,” 
1e 











Stories of the Conquests of Mexico and Peru,” by William Dalton; a 


new edition, by Edward Corbould, of “ The Seven Champions of Christendom ;” 
“The Favourite Story Book,” with tales by Miss Muloch, Mary Howitt, and 
Anderson; “The Authors of England,” portraits of the principal literary 
characters of the day, engraved in basso-relievo, by Achille Collas, with memoirs 
by Henry Chorley, a new edition; and a new edition of “ The Adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe,” illustrated by Zwecker. 


, Mr. Halliwell, encouraged by the public subscriptions for the purchase of New 

Place, now proposes to buy “the original great garden of Shakspeare,” and 
the site of the present theatre. Mr. Halliwell also suggests that Anne Hatha- 
way 8 cottage and Setley’s copyhold estate should be purchased, and “ to com- 
plete the good work, a library and museum, properly endowed, should be 
erected somewhere at Stratford; but not on any of the hallowed Shakspearian 
property. There is the nucleus of a muscum forming at the birth-place, which is 
a building altogether unsuited to sucha purpose; and if the inestimable records 
of Shakspeare now scattered about the town of Stratford, with those belonging to 
the corporation, are to be ever brought together, as they should be, a public 
library and & museum, constructed on a scale worthy of the name of the national 
poet, are indispensable.” From £50,000 to £60,000 will be required to carry 
out these objects, and Mr. Halliwell is sanguine as to the result of an appeal to 
the public. Subscriptions of not less than £5 he will himself receive, and 
smaller amounts may be forwarded to local committees. , 

On Monday, November 11th, Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson commence their 
new season as literary auctioneers. Many valuable and interesting sales will 
take place during the new season; but at present few lots of any great im- 
portance will be disposed of. The sale on Monday consists of a small but select 
assemblage of Greek Coins, and a few ancient Sling Bolts, and Engraved Gems, 
collected in Greece by the proprietor, Mr. C. L. W. Merlin, while acting as 
H. B. M. Vice-Consul at Athens. A sale also takes place on Monday, to be con- 
tinued the five following days, of a very useful miscellaneous collection of books, 
comprising works in Italian, French, and English literature, a few valuable his- 
torical books, and voyages and travels, and a number of works on medicine and 
surgery. To the general collector, many useful books will be found in this col- 
lection. We call attention to Lot 901, Bibliotheca MS. Stowensis; a de- 
scriptive catalogue of the manuscripts in the library at Stowe, the Duke of 
Buckingham’s seat. Only 200 copies were printed, at the expense of the late 
duke. ‘This book is very rare; it is in two volumes, in half Russia, and contains 
a portrait. The collection was purchased by Lord Ashburnham, for £8,000. 

Amongst the bels esprits of Napoleonized France, there is a Monsieur Alfred 
Dumesnil, and, according to the description given of him in the Opinion Nationale, 
he bas shaken himself free from any existing form of faith; he is neither a Jew 
nor a Christian, and yet he has undertaken to write a work on “ The Immortality 
of the Soul.” The following is the Nationale’s description of his manner of 
writing :— 

“In his compositions will be found a language at the same time manly and full 
of unction, mystically familiar, superabounding with effusions, lyrical as a prayer, 
and inciting as a cock’s crow in the morning” (invitant comme Vappel du coq 
matinal). 

The observations of the Nationale, it ought to be observed, are intended to 
be complimentary. There is little chance, however, of the cock-crow of 
M. Dumesnil disturbing the slumbers of many houscholds on this side of the 
channel. 

In a recent number of the Moniteuvr, there is published a long notice upon the 
recent work of M. de la Villamarque, with reference to “ Merlin.” This notice 
confines itself but to one portion, and that the least interesting of M. de la Villa- 
marque’s labours, viz., his translations of ancient poems. 

We understand that King George V. of Hanover, has directed Dr. O. Klopp 
to prepare a new and complete edition of the works of Liebnitz. This an- 
nouncement will be received with gratification in the literary world, the more so 
as the new edition will include papers on historical and political matters, and the 
correspondence of the great philosopher, hitherto left inedited. It is believed 
that the new publication will be carried out on the plan proposed a few years 
ago by Mr. Pertz. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
Fzom NOVEMBER Ist ro NOVEMDER 71u. 


Archbold (J. F.}. Criminal Statutes of Eng- Marryat (E.). Every Day. i8mo, cloth. 
land and Ireland. 12mo, £1.18. Walker. ls.6d. Wertheim. ; 
Atherstone (Edwin). Israel in Egypt. A Marshall (W.)- Law of Railway Companies 

Poem. §Svo. cloth, 12s. Longman. 12mo. cloth. 10s. Shaw & Co. 
Alymer (W. J. E.). Distant Homes: the Macarthy (Denis F.). Love the Greatest 
Graham Family in New Zealand. 3s. 6d. Enchantment, 4to. cloth. 15s. Longman. 
Mann (Mrs. G.). The Four Homes. rown 


Griffith and Farran. 
Baynes (Rey. R. H.). Lyra Anglicana. 12mo. 
cloth. 3s. 6d. Houlston. 
Beljame (Auguste). 


8vo. cloth gilt. 3s.6d,. J. Hogg & Sons. 
Martha Brown, the Heiress. By the Author 
og * ee 5s. Parker, Son, & Bourn. 


Fleury: Histoire de 


France. 12mo. cloth, 23.6d. Williams & Martin (Sir J. R.). Influence of Tropical 
Norgate. Climates. Second edition, 8vo. cloth. £1. 
Brandon (W.). A Treatise upon the Cua- Churchill. = 
tomary Law of Foreign Attachment. vo. McCosh (J.). Method of Divine Govern- 
cloth. 14s. Butterworth. ment. §Svo. cloth. 1%. 6d. Macmillan. 
Bullock (Rev. C.). The Way Home. Fifth | Peter Parley’s Annual, 1562. Square, cloth. 
edition. 12mo. cloth. 28.6d. Wertheim. | 53. Darton. 


Petersdorff (Mr. Serjt.). The Principle and 
Practice of the Law of Bankruptey and 
Insolvency. 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. Simpkin. 


The Letter and the Spirit. | 


Chretien (G. P.). 
5s. Mae- 


Six Sermons. Crown 8vo. cloth. 


millan. i 
Coutie (G.). Word Expositor and Spelling | Proctor (Adelaide). Legends and Lyrics. 5s. 
Guide, 12mo. cloth. 1s. 3d. Nelson. | Bell & Daldy. 
Potts. Euclid’s Elements, 8vo. cloth. 19s. 


Cumming (Rev. J.). Teach Us to Pray. 35.6d. | 
J. F. Shaw. 7 

Dicey (E.). Cavour. Seeond edition. Crown 
8vo. cloth. 6s. 6d. Macmillan. 

Ellis (Sydney). Leila Manston. Crown 8vo. 
cloth. 10s.6d. Saunders & Otley. 

General Orders and Forms of the Court of 
Bankruptcy and the County Courts, 1561. 


Parker, Son, & Bourn, 

Tennent (Sir Emerson). Sketches of Natural 
History of Ceylon. Post Svo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
Longman. 

Tracts for Priests and People. No, IX. Sewed. 
ls. Macmillan. 

The Wisdom of Solomon, from the Book of 


Stanley. 








12mo. sewed. 1s. 6d. Simpkin. Proverbs. Illuminated by 8. ! 
Green (Henry). Euclid’s Piane Geometry, | Small 4to. cloth. 14s. Griffith & Farran. 
Books 3—6. 4s.6d. Simpkin. — Calf. 188. Griffith & Farran. 
Poetical Works. 24mo. | — Morocco. £1.18. Griffith & Farran. 


Herbert (George). 


Roxburgh binding. The Bee and her Friends. 16mo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 


is. Bell & Daldy. 








~Cloth. 3s. 6d. Bell & Daldy. Wertheim. ‘ 
— Sewed. 3s. Bell & Daldy. The St. James's Magazine. Vol. II, 8vo, 
Hughes (Thomas). Tom Brown at Oxford. cloth. 3s. ¢d. W. Kent & Co, 
3 vols. Crown 8vo. cloth. £1. lls. 6d. The Interviews of Great Men. Illustrated. 
Macmillan. Crown 8vo cloth. és. Darton. 
Kingston's Annual for Boys. 1562. Square Wallace (W.). The Laws which Regulate the 
l6mo. cloth. 58. W. Kent & Co. Deposition of Lead Ore in Veins. Demy 
Lamb's Tales from Sha\speare. 24mo. Rox- Svo. cloth. £1.58. Stanford. — 
Narrative of 


Wolesley (Lieut Col. G. J.). 


: i 3a. 6d. Bell & Daldy. 
me oo — Bell & Daldy. F Wear iu China in 1860. Svo. cloth. 10s, 6d. 
—___—_ Sewed. 2s. 6d. Bell & Daldy. Longman. , . 
Marsh (G. "P). te tures on the English Yonge (Miss). The Youn Stepmuther. 
Language. Fourth edition. lés. Low & Post 8vo. cloth. 10s. 6d. arker, Son, & 


Bons. Bourn, 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


DAYS OF MEETINGS ANNOUNCED. 
BRITISH ARCHITECTS. Nov. 18; Dec. 2, 16; Jan. 6 
=. Feb. 3, 17; March 3, 17, 31; April 28; May 5 (Avnual 
Meeting), 19; June 2, 16. 


LIST OF MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Mownpay. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY—Burlington House, at 
84 P.M., papers to be read:—1. ** Expedition to the Upper 
Yang-tee-Kiang, in China.” By Lieut.-Col. H. A. Sarel, 
F.R.G.S. 2. “ Notes, Geographical, Ethnological, Statisti- 
eal, &c., on the Kaucasus.” By Captan C. D. Cameron, 
F.R.G.8, 

TUESDAY. 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY—1i1, Hanover-square, at 9 p.m., the 
following papers will be read :—1. Mr. A. White, ‘On a beauti- 
fully coloured Shrimp from St. Vincent's Gulf, South Aus- 
tralia, found by G. F. Angas, Esq., Corresponding Member 
of the Zoological Society.” 2. ** Descriptions of three new 
Moths from India and Australia.” 3. ‘‘ Descriptions of 
Misellancous, apparently undescribed, species of Coleopterous 
Lepidoptera and other insects from the British Museum and 
Lieut.-Colonel Jeakes’ Collections.” 4. Mr. 8. P. Saville. 
** Notices of the Capture and Discovery, for the first time in 
the British Isles, of the Marsh Warbler (Calamoherpe puls- 
tris),”” and other papers. 

INSTITUTE OF CIVIL ENGINEERS—Great George-street, 
Westmuuster, at § p.m., ‘The Hooghly and the Mutla.” By 
Mr. James Ai Longridge, Member Inst. C.E. 

MEN OF MARK. 


In the preceding Volumes and Numbers of the 





ele 


Paper the|following have appeared amongst the 
“Mex or Mark :”— 


VOL. I. 1860, No. Page. 

I. Baron Rothschild ...... Sept. 15 ... ll ... 38 

Il. Lord Lyndhurst oo Sept. BB ... 13 ... BS 
Ill. Lord Brougham ......... Sent. 20 ... 13 ... 297 
1\ Lord Campbell Oct. 6 14... 320 
V. Faraday ‘ ..» Oct. De ws BD we 
Whe BOE ctttticssicsncnsss Ce 2. 369 
Vil William Brown SS Ss ee 392 
ee Nekins Nov. So .. 416 

VIII. William Cubitt ......... Nov. 10 ... 19 ... 40 
IX. Joseph Mazzini . mow WW .. DB wav 
X. Walter Coulson, Q.C. Dec. S cee Oe us 
XI, Sir E. B. Lytton......... Dec, 8 ... 23... 6541 
XII. Earlof Aberdeen ...... Dec. 22 ... 25... 5Ol 
XII, J. A. Roebuck, M.P. Dee. 29 ... 26 .. 618 

VOL, IL, 1861. 
XIV. Duke of Argyle ......... a Bwana B.. & 
XV. Sir Hugh Cairns ........ Jan. 19 ... 29... 67 
XVI. Eariof Ellenborough Jan. 26 ... 30 ... 87 
XVII. Rt. Hon. J. E. Denison Feb. ce TE ws 2 
XVIII, Mr. George Moore...... March 23... 38 329 
VOL. LL, 1861. 

XIX. SirJ.S. Pakington ... July 27 ... 56 ... 104 
XX. EarlofShaftesbury ... Aug. 31 ... 61 ... 267 
XXII. Count Rechberg .Oc. 19... @ 499 





MODERN ENGLISH WOMEN. 





In the preceding Volumes and Numbers of the Paper 
the following Articles have appeared on “ MopERN 
ENGiisH WomEN :”— 

VOL. I. 


1869. No. Page. 


I. The Influence of Women... Dec, 1 22 ... 518 
Il. The Fast Young Lady ...... _,, 5 24 ... 568 
III. The School Girl ............... »» 22 25... 504 
1V. The Engaged Young Lady.. ,, 29 26... 621 
VOL. IL. 1361. 
V. The Young Wife ............... Jam. 12 2... 28 2... 38 
VI. The Mother-in-Law ...... — pp D9. D.. 
VIL. The Love of Beauty « g wow OD .. & 
Vill. The Extravagant Woman... Feb. 2 ... 31 ... 113 
IX. The Skin-Flint ... nite. ee eae Se ax Se 
X. TheTreatmentofServants.. March 2 ... 35 ... 22: 
Xl. Gossip and Scandal............ Oe as EE ow EE 
XIL. Charity in Women a a ere. ce.) | 
XI. The Managing Woman ...... June 22... 51 746 
VOL, UL. 1861, 
424 





XIV. The Self-Reliant Woman... Oct. 5 ... 66 





FOR UNSTAMPED COPIES. 


QUARTERLY 6s. 6d. 
HaA.r-YEARLY ... 13s. 
YEARLY oso 


Stamped Copies, to go free by Post, are charged 
One Penny per Copy extra. 


Orders for “Tur Lonpon Review ann WEEKLY 
JOURNAL” received by all Booksellers and News- 
avents; or at the Office, 11, Southampton-street, 
Strand. 

Post-office Orders to be made payable at the 
Charing-cross Office, to W. Litre, Manager. 

A Single Copy sent free by Post on receipt of 
Seven Postage Stamps. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


sea . 2s. 6d. 

Every additional Line, after Four Lines, Sixpence. 

ADVERTISEMENTS EXCEEDING 
ARE CHARGED IN 


Four LIngs ... 


ONE COLUMN 
PROPORTION, 


IN WIDTH 


*.* Advertisements are received up to Eight p.s. on 
Thursdays. 








NEWSPAPERS FOR THE COLONIES 
AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 





Persons sending Newspapers abroad should be 
aware that an adhesive stamp must be placed on all 
Newspapers going out of the British Islands to the 
Colonies and Foreign Countries. The number of 
such adhesive stamps varies; the precise number 
required in each case is stated in the Postal Guides 
under the head of “ Colonial and Foreign Postage.” 
As to the impressed red stamp on Newspapers, it is 
only available for circulation in Great Britain, Ireland, 
and the Channel Islands. 


NOTICE. 
All Communications on Editorial business must, 
without exception, be addressed to THE Eprror. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


C RYSTAL PALACE.--CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SHOW.—The ANNUAL SHOW of CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS and POMPONES, will be held on THURSDAY 
and FRIDAY next, November 14th and 15th. 
Open at TEN. Admission each day ONE SHILLING. 
Season Tickets free. 
Ro AL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT 
GARDEN. 
Under the Management of Miss LOUISA PYNE and Mr. 
W. HARRISON. Great success of ROBIN HCOD. Re- 
vival of LURLINE. 


THE MARRIAGE OF GEORGETTE every Evening. 
After which, at Eight o'clock, Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday (in consequence of its enthusiastic reception on Friday 
last), Macfarren’s last grand Opera of ROBIN HOOD. By 
Messrs. Santley, G. Honey, Patey, C. Lyall, E. Dusseck; 
Miss Susan Pyne, and Madame Guerrabella. 


On Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, at Fight o’clock (by 
desire), Vincent Wallace’s Opera of LURLINE. Supported 
by Messrs. Santley, H. Corri, C. Lyall, Patey, and W. Harri- 
son; Mesdames Jessie M‘Lean, Thirlwall, and Miss Louisa 
Pyne. Conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon. 








Private boxes, from 10s. 6d. to £4 4s.; Stalls, 7s.; Dress | 54. for claims consequent on the 


Circle, 5s.; Upper Boxes, 4s. ; Pit, 2s. 6d.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 
3s.; Amphitheatre, 1s. Places may be secured (free of all 
charge for booking), at the Box-oflice, open daily from Ten 
till Five, under the direction of Mr. J. Parsons. No fees to 
Box-keepers. Commence at Seven o'clock. Stage-Manager, 
Mr. Leigu Murray. Acting-Manager, Mr. Epwarp Murray. 


HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.— 

FIRST NIGHT OF A NEW COMEDY.—MONDAY, 
November 11, and during the week, to commence at Seven, 
with THE WOLF AND THE LAMB. After which, at a 
quarter to Eight, a NEW AND ORIGINAL COMEDY, in 
Three Acts, entitled OUR AMERICAN COUSIN, in which 
Mr. Scthern, formerly of the Theatre Royal, Birmingham, and 
recently from America, will make his first appearance in his 
Original Character of ‘* Lord Dundreary,” in the above 
Comedy, as performed by him in the chief Cities of the United 
States Eight Hundred times. Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Chippen- 
dale, Mr. Rogers, Mrs. Charles Young, Miss M. Oliver, &c., 
will also appear, concluding with MY HUSBAND’S GHOST. 











FX E ART UNION.—Third Season, 1861-2. 
—Ten guineas for one guinea. Two of the choicest 
ictures of the immortal Turner, and two magnificent subjects 
yy Sir E. Landseer, engraved by the most celebrated engravers 

of the day, are given (the set of four) to subscribers for one 

guinea, now delivering. Prospectuses on application. Agents 
wanted in the provinces.—J.T. JERRARD'S Fine Art Gallery, 

163, Fenchurch-street, E.C. iy 


TI\HE COMMERCIAL, ENGINEERING, 


HE 
beautifully situated 





AND SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, 
near Chester. This School, recognized by the Secretary of 
State for India ‘‘ as possessing an efficient class for Civil En- 
gineering,”’ offers a sound English Education, and, in addition, 
Classics and the Modern Languages. 


Particular attention is given to Mathematics and Practical 
Chemistry. The instruction in Drawing is on the System of 
the Department of Science and Art. Each Pupil is provided 
with a separate sleeping apartment, 


For particulars apply to the Rev. ARTHUR RIGG, College, 
Chester. 





S ESTATE STEWARD.—A gentleman— 
a thorough man of business—offers his services ; highest 

references. Alpha, care of J. W., 17, Old Burlington-street, 

London, W.—P.S. He at present holds a confidential! position. 


N ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPE FOR 

SALE.—The Object Glass by Tully, 2} in. clear aperture, 
mounted by Troughton & Simms, in brass tube, with four 
Eye Pieces. This instrument has been in use in one of our 
best Observatories. Also a Stand, with Horizontal and Ver- 
tical Rack-work motion.—Address, ‘‘ A.B.,” 11, Southampton- 
street, Strand. 














CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, AND 
FROM ANY CAUSE, may be provided against by an 
Annual payment of £3 to the RAILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, which secures £1,000 at death 
by accident, or £6 weekly for Injury. 
No Extra Premicu ror VoLtcnrerrs. 
One person in every Twelve insured is injured yearly by 
Accident. £75,000 has been already paid as Compensation. 
For further information apply to the Provincial Agents, 
the Railway Stations, or at the Head Office, 64, Cornhill, (late 
3, Old Broad-street.) , 
Annual Income £40,000, 
CAPITAL ONE MILLION. 


WILLIAM J, VLAN, Secretary. 
4, Cornhill, E.C., Januar;, 1861. 
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SS OC EREIGN LIFE A SSURANGR 
COMPANY, 48, St. James’s-street, London, S.W, 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. . 
Henry Pownall, Esq. 
Drrecrors. 
Chairman—The Lord Arthur Lennox. 
Deputy Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, Bart, 
Sein Ashburner, Esq., M.D. 
T. M. B Batard, Esq. 
Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. 
John Gardiner, Esq. 
J. W. Huddleston, Esq., Q.C. 
Charles Osborne, Esq. 
BANKERS. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart., & Co. 
Founded in 1845. 


To ample security, this Office adds the advantages of yj, 
rate rates and liberal management. 

The Bonuses hitherto declared have been unusually lary, 
and amount in some cases to a return of four-fifths of jj, 
premium paid. : 

No charges are made beyond the premium. 

Medical Fees are paid by the Office, in connection wy, 
Policies effected with the Company. 

For those who desire to provide for themselves in old g-, 
sums may be assured payable on attaining @ given age, as 5) 
55, or 60, or at death, if it occur previously. , 

ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN are made payable on attainin, 
the ages of 11, 18, or 21, so as to meet the demands whic, 
education or settlement in life may create. By the payment ¢ 
a slightly increased rate, the premiums are returned in thy 
event of previous death. : 5 ; 

Every information will be readily afforded on application ,, 
the Secretary or Agents. 


EXTRACT FROM DIRECTORS’ REPORT, MAY, 189), 


‘‘The Directors are enabled, in rendering their Annua) 
Account, to announce that the year 1860 exhibited a continy. 
ance of the same healthy advance on which they last year ba 
to congratulate the Proprietors, and so far as can be foreseen, 
presents the elements of future prosperity. 

‘* Proposals for the Assurance of £254,033 were made to th» 
Office during the past year, of which amount £167,259 wer 
assured, producing in New Premiums, £5,619. 0s. 8d. The 
Income of the Office on the 3lst December last had reached 
£46,562. 93., being an increase over 1859 of £9,700. 

‘“The Aceounts, having reference to the last three years, 
show that the Cash Assets have exceeded the liabilities ing 
gradually increasing ratio, thus :— 

In 1858 the Excess was £8,269 7 4 
1859 9 12,086 9 11 
1860 4, 1», 18,557 0 6 


‘« Tt will be seen that the amount added to the Funds of the 
Company during the past year shows a surplus of a very satis. 
fac‘ ory character, notwithstanding the epee of £14,184. Lis, 

Heath of Members. 

‘Since the Directors last had the pleasure of meeting the 
Proprietors, the Royal Assent has been given to a Special Act 
of Parliament, conferring additional powers on the Company. 

‘* As the close of the present year will bring us to the pero 

rescribed for the Valuation of the Business, with a view to the 
Reclaration of a Bonus, the Directors very earnestly invite the 
co-operation of the Proprietors, and all others connected with, 
or interested in the Office, to assist their efforts in making the 
resent the most successful year of the Company’s existence, 
in order that, individually and collectively, all interests may be 


advanced,” 
HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 
NITY FIRE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


Unity-buildings, 8, Cannon-street, City. 
Income from fire premiums in 1860...... £70,656 16 0 
Every description of risks insured at tariff rates, 


CORNELIUS WALFORD, Manager. 


NITY GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 

ASSOCIATION, Unity-buildings, 8, Cannon-street, City. 
Income from life premiums in 1860...... £24,309 8 9 
Loans granted, Good bonuses. Moderate premiums. 


CORNELIUS WALFORD, Manager. 











WATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


rENHIS COMPANY OFFERS THE SECURIT! 
of a Capital of £400,000 and the advantages of moderate 
rates. The last Bonus was in 1859, the next will be in 1564. 
Claims within the days of Grace paid by this Company. 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 

This Company’s Policies insure against ACCIDENT 
DISEASE totally incapacitating the insured, for a small ext 
premium. ’ ‘ . 

Sums of money may be deposited at interest, for St 
periods on upon terms of Special Arrangement. 

Prosprcruses and Forms on application to the Hs 
Orrick, 355, Strand, London. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 8.W. 


The Hon. Francis Scort, Chairman. | 
Cuatces Berwick Curtis, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


Fourth Division of Profits. 


Spxcrat Norrcx.—Parties desirous of participating in 
fourth division of profits to be declared on policies ar 
prior to the 31st of December, 1861, should make imme ats 
application. There have already been three divisions of pro# m 
and the bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. os 
annum on the sums assured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. ¢ 
the premiums paid, without the risk of co-partnership. 

To show more clearly what these bonuses amount 0, 
three following cases are given as examples :— 

Amount payable 











the 


Sum Insured, Bonuses added. up to Dee. 185 1 
£5,000 £1,987 10 £6,987 10 
1,000 397 10 1,397 10 
100 39 15 139 15 


Notwithstanding these large additions, the premiums are = 
the lowest scale compatible with security ; in addition et the 
advantages one half of the premiums may, if desired, . sah, 
term of five years, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. ite 


without security or deposit of the policy. 1959, 
The assets of the Company at the 3lst December, + ted 
amounted to £690,140. 19s., all of which had been inves 
in Government and other approved securities. —_ 
No charge for Volunteer Military Corps while serving ' 
United Kingdom. 
Policy stamps paid by the office. No.8 


For prospectuses, &c., apply to the Resident Director, - 
Waterloo-plece, Pall-mall. 
By order, 


E. L. BOYD, Resident Direct 


rT. 
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ESTABLISHED 1838. 
LBERT MEDICAL AND FAMILY 
A "ExDOWMENT LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
s Principal Offices— 
‘, Waterloo-place, and 42, New Bridge-street, London. 


Offices—At Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Agra, and 
Bree’ Kong, with agencies throughout the United Kingdom. 


PositioN, INCOME, 4ND ProGeess oF THE Company. 


accumulated assets EEE £650,000 
The subscribed OOGNRE ....2000s2ecrrrersscesscccccscsessscesooses 00, 
al income from life premiums exceeds ...... 260 


The annuat 1m ; ’ 000 
The policy claims and bonuses paid to claimants about 1,000,000 


The new business is progressing at the rate of about £30,000 
annum. 
any transacts the following description of business : 
Te asarance on Healthy and Diseased Lives, Annuities 
nd Bndowments of all kinds, India Risk Assurances, and 
Guarantee business ; and confers upon Insurers great facilities 
and advantages, coupled with perfect security. 

Special and peculiar features have been adopted, in order to 
render the Company’s Policies additionally valuable as secu- 
rities, and to offer to the insured means whereby their Policies 
may be saved from forfeiture. 

Prospectuses, forms of proposal for Assurances, and every 
information, may be obtained on application to any of the 
Society's Agents; or to the Secre , at 7, Waterloo-place, 
London, 8.W., to whom applications for agencies in places not 
efficiently represented may be addressed. 

C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 


EVEN PER CENT. DEBENTURES. — 


Submarine Telegraph Company ; Incorporated by Royal 
Charter.—The Directors are prepared to receive PROPOSALS 
for the remaining DEBENTURES of this Company in sums of 
£50 and upwards, bearing interest at seven per cent. per 
annum, payable half-yearly. The debenture debt of this 
Company is restricted to one-third of their paid-up capital, 
and these debentures form a first charge on the revenue of the 
Company. L. WALTER COURTENAY, Sec. 


Secretary's Office, 58, Threadneedle-street, London, E.C. 














HE WORKING MEN’S CHURCH and 
SCHOOL BUILDING COMMITTER, for ST, AN- 
DREW’S DISTRICT, Haverstock-hill. 


Presipent.—The Rev. H. J. CARTER SMITH. 
CuarnMan.—The Rev. HENRY SINDEN. 
CoMMITTEER. 


George Amos, Plasterer. Charles Levett, Labourer. 

John Allright, Bricklayer. William Jenner, Mason. 

George Cole, Bricklayer. George Gill, Plasterer. 

Alfred Hannington, Bricklayer. David Potter, Labourer. 

Joseph Haywood, Painter. Robert Noyes, Painter. 
Charles Papsford, Mason. 


With power to add to their number. 
TREAsSURER.—The Rev. GEORGE HODGES. 


This district contains more than 10,000 inhabitants, chiefly 
country people of the working class. It has no permanent 
church or schools, and no endowment of any kind. Many 
people of the district earnestly desire to help the incumbent to 
raise the sum required for the above object. The bishop and 
vicar sanction the effort that is now being made for this pur- 
pose. The incumbent has already incurred great personal 
responsibility in securing a suitable building site. Many 
parochial agencies are in systematic say and the people 
are willing to hear the Word of God. The number of poor 
children needing instruction is unusually great. God loveth 
a cheerful giver. 

WM. GORDON CORFIELD, Secretary, 8, Queen’s-terrace, 

Haverstock-hill. 

Bankers.—Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, & Co., Mansion-house- 
street; Messrs, Coutts and Co., Strand. 

Donations, subscriptions, stamps, or gifts of property, will 
be most thankfully received and acknowledged by the Rev. H. 
J.Carter Smith, A.M., Incumbent, 21, Queen’s-terrace, Haver- 
stock-hill; 8. Alford, Esq., Treasurer, 25, Haverstock-hill; or 
the Secretary, 





Ti PPC eee ee eee eee CP er rie eee eee eee ee Teer eer ir rer) 


£. s. d. 
Donations already acknowledged ...........::ss0seee00 285 7 6 
Snbscriptions since received :— 
Rev. James Brook, B.A. .....:s0sssssesssseeceesseees soorrceee 5 O O 
a ok, | Ue 10 0 0 
The Marquis of Cholmondeley .........ss0.sss+seeseeseeoes 100 
The Duke of Marlborough ...............::ssseseseeeseeseees 5 0 0 
W. Peak, Esq., by 8. 8. Alford, Esq. ..........:.0:c0000 5 0 0 
Lady Macdonald DUNE ced cdckhetehedvesnedsaccotveesceres 100 
Admiral Octavius Vernon Harcoutt...........0...:c00+0+0 5 0 0 
Lieut.-General E. P. Buckley, M.P. ..........csccc00000 3.0 0 
Francis Beaumont, Esq. .....-.s0...:sscesesceesceesseneenee »- 22 0 
Joseph Hoare, Esq. ............++ 5 0 0 
J. Gurney Hoare, Esq. ........ 10 0 0 
Mrs. Williams, Malvern Hall.. 10 0 
a CI « winaisbicekadacenanbiisinsmnintasdeniecliicomibeaeaipies 100 
Se ih MIRON, TINE, siatnnasscsasdvssisecesicisiuesssosinsnioonre 33 0 
Ok SII 5 ic saslpsedclenscnvidinnsanstiiabachbiddenvonttvessenies 10 0 
Mrs. D. Lain 1 0 0 
5 0 0 


_—— 





JAPAN LILIES AND DUTCH FLOWERING BULBS. 


BARR & SUGDEN, 
SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS, 
12, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. (OPPOSITE THE GARRICK CLUB). 








Collection “M.” (sent carriage paid, for 218.) of | Collection “N.” (sent carriage paid, for 21s.) of 
Imported DUTCH FLOWERING BULBS, for the Imported DUTCH FLOWERING BULBS, for the 
Decoration of the Sitting Room and Conservatory, Decoration of the Flower Garden, during the 
during the Winter, Spring Months, &. :— Spring Months, &c. :— 

20 Splendid Named Hyacinths. 30 Assorted Hyacinths. 
10 





fe »  Polyanthus narcissus. 50 ” Narcissus. 
30 ae » Tulips. 100 ” Tulips. 
50 - Crocus. 100 ” Crocus. 
10 »» Lxias and Sparaxis. 100 - Snowdrops. 
2 »» Japan Lilies. 18 ” Gladioli ; 6 Lilies. 
10 »» Anomatheca cruenta. 50 - Ranunculus ; 25 Anemones. 


HALF OF THE ABOVE COLLECTIONS, 10s. 6d. 





Third Edition, now ready, and can be had free, and post-paid, on application, 
BARR & SUGDEN’S “FLORAL GUIDE” TO WINDOW, CON SERVATORY, AND 
OUT-DOOR GARDENING ; 


Showing how a Rich Floral Display can be maintained from January to June. With a Descriptive and Priced 
List of the CHOICEST AND. MOST SHOWY BULBS for the above purpose. 





BARR & SUGDEN, Seedsmen and Florists, 
12, KING-STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. (OPPOSITE THE GARRICK CLUB.) 





THE LATEST PRODUCTIONS FROM THE HIGHLAND HAND LOOMS. 


SCOTT ADIHF, 
LINSEY WOOLSEY MANUFACTURER TO THE COURT, 


Has now on view the largest choice for the present season of this very useful Scotch fabric, and having been 
successful in getting made a great variety of all the Heather, Granite Stones, and other natural and beautiful 
mixed colours,. Fancy Patterns, and Stripes of the Clans, &c., respectfully solicits an inspection. As he has 
recently very much enlarged his premises, his STOCK of SCOTCH GOODS can ‘be seen, in their various 
departments, without loss of time. Patterns forwarded to the Country free. 


115 & 1154, REGENT-STREET. ENTRANCE AT THE CORNER OF VIGO-STREET. 


FAMILY MOURNING. 


MESSRS. JAY res otfully announce that GREAT SAVING may be made by PURCHASING 
MOURNING at their Establishment. The Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in turope. Mourning Costume of every 
description is kept Ready Made, and can be forwarded in Town or Country at # moment's notice. The most Reasonable 
Prices are charged, and the Wear of every Article guaranteed. 





LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
Nos. 247, 249, and 251, REGENT STREET. 
JAY’S. 


FAMILY MOURNING. 


PETER ROBINSON’S 
FAMILY AND GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE 


Is now (since its extensive alterations) the LARGEST IN LONDON. Families will effect a great saving by 
forwarding their orders to THIS EsTaBLIsHMENT, where the BEST MOURNING may be purchased at the 
most reasonable prices, and the wear of the article is guaranteed. 


DRESSES, MANTLES, BONNETS, and MOURNING COSTUME of every description, is kept 
ready-made, and can be forwarded, in town or country, immediately on receipt of order. 


DRESS-MAKING TO ANY EXTENT ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 


PETER ROBINSON’S GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
103 to 108, OXFORD STREET, W. 











CHOICE PORT OF 1858 VINTAGE—THE COMET YEAR. 
HEDGEs & BUTLER have imported a large 


quantity of this valuehle Wine, respecting which it is 
the general opinion that it will equal the celebrated comet year 
of 1811. It is increasing in value, and the time must soon 
arrive when Port of this distinguished vintage will be at double 
its present price. Messrs. Hedges & Butler are now offering 
It at 36s., 42s., and 48s. per dozen. 


Pure sound Claret, with considerable flavour, 
24s. and 30s. per dos, 


Superior Claret ............ 36s. 428. 48s. 608.728, ,, 
Good Dinner Sherry ............0csseseeeee 248.308, ,, 
Superior Pale, Golden, or Brown 

GROETY .occcrccccccscsssccscsescoccesees 36s. 42s. 48s. ,, 


Port, from first-class Shippers, 36s. 42s. 485.608, ,, 
Hock and Moselle ... 30s. 36s. 458. 608. to 120s, ,, 
Sparkling dittO .......cccceceereeees 60s. 668.788. ,, 
Sparkling Champagne .., 42s. 48s. 60s. 663. 78s. ,, 


Fine old Sack, rare White Port, Imperial Tokay, Malmsey, 
Frontignac, Constantia, Vermuth, and other rare Wines. 


Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen. 


On receipt of a Pust-office Order or reference, any quantity, 
with a priced List of all other Wines, will be forwarded imme- 


Gately b 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 155, Regent-Street, W., 
Brighton, 30, King’s-road, 
(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 





MR. CLAUDET’S CARTES DE VISITE. 


Mr. Ciaupet, Photographer to the Queen, cautions the public that some shops are selling spurious 
imitations of his Carte de Visite Portraits. Although the imperfection of them is manifest, these counterfeit 
productions are capable of deceiving persons who do not examine the photographs attentively. To prevent 
this deception Mr. Claudet begs leave to observe that all the Cartes de Visite which come from his 


establishment are stamped with his name on the back. 
107%, REGENT STREET, 


Turee Doors FroM ViGO STREET, IN THE QUADRANT. 





GUSH AND FERGUSON’S 


CELEBRATED 


CARTES DE VISITE, OR ALBUM PORTRAITS. 


TWENTY-FOUR FOR ONE GUINEA. 
GALLERY, 179, REGENT-STREET, W. 
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}¥ and MINERALOGY.— 
cos iny’ COLLECTION, to facilitate the 


stud interesting Science, can be had Guine 
Sregy eens ied, aloo Single Specimens, of J. TENNANT, 


149, Strand, London, W.C. r. Tennant gives Practical 
Instruc tion in Mineralogy and Geology. 





AFETY FOR UMBRELLAS.—By using 
h.) FOOTE’S PATENT STAND, Umeretias cannot be 
either stolen or taken in mistake. They are ornamental and 
occupy but little space. Manufactured by the Wuerire & 
Witsow Sewrye Macurye Comrvany. Offices, 139, REGENT- 
STREET WEST, LONDON. 
Illustrated prospectus gratis and post free. 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE- IRONS, and 
CHIMN EY-PTECES.— Buyers of the above are requested, 
before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S 
SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of Fenders, 
Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-pieces, Fire-irons, and General Iron- 
mongery as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. 
Bright stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 
3/.158.to 331. 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 
6l. 12s.; Steel Fenders, 2/7. 15s. to 11/.; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from 2/. 16s. to 13/.; Chimney-pieces, 
from 1/, 3s. to 802.; Fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to 4. 4s. 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiat- 
ing hearth plates. 


(ee in GLASS or METAL.—The 








increased and increasing use of gas in private houses 
has induced WILLIAM 8. BURTON to collect from the various 
manufacturers in metal and glass, all that is new and choice in 
Brackets, Pendants, and Chandeliers, adapted to offices, pas- 
sages, and dwelling-rooms, as well as to have some designed 
expressly for him; these are ON SHOW over his SIXTEEN 
LARGE ROOMS, and present, for novelty, variety, and purity 
of taste, an unfPqualied assortment. They are marked in plain 
figures, at prices proportionate with those which have tended 
to make his establishment the largest and most remarkable in 
the kingdom, viz., from 12s. 6d. (two light), to £16 16s. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 

may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 
600 Illustrations of his illimi Stock of Sterling Silver and 
Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, 
and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Tur- 
nery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom and Cabinet 
Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2,3, and 4, 
Newman-street ; 4, 6, and 6, Perry's-place ; and 1, Newman- 
mews, London. 


| 


i 








HITE AND SOUND TEETH are indis- | 


—— to personal attraction, and to health and 
longevity by the proper mastication of food. 
ROWLAND'S ODONTO, 
or Pearl Dentifrice, 
compounded of Oriental ingredients, is of inestimable value in 
preserving and beautifying the Teeth, strengthening the Gums, 
and in giving fragrance to the Breath. It eradicates Tartar 
from the Teeth, removes Spots of Incipient Decay, and polishes 
and preserves the cnemdl, to which it imparts a pearl-like 
whiteness. Price 2s. 91. per box. Sold at 20, Hatton-garden, 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*,” Ask for “ROWLAND’'S ODONTO.” 
91, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 
(Three doors West of the British Museum.) 


A & F. PEARS’S GENUINE TRANSPARENT 

SOAP undergoes a process in its manufacture which 
entirely removes all the corrosive alkali (so injurious), and 
introduces an ingredient of a soothing nature, which renders 
its cleansing properties most effectual—its colour being acquired 
by age only. Its perfume has also been studied so as to make 
it most agreeable. This fact, with the peculiar properties of 
the soap and the care bestowed on its manufacture, has induced 
many Physicians to recommend it in Skin Diseases. 

Another excellence of this Soap is, that it may be used with 





either hard or soft water, a quality which renders it extremely | 


agreeable to gentlemen of the Navy and Army, or families 
travelling to other countries, change of climate never in the 
least diminishing its properties. 
Sold in Square Cakes, prices 1s. and 1s. 6d. each ; and Tablets. 
To be had of most respectable Perfumers and Chemists in 
Town and Country, or of the Inventors, A. & F. PEARS, 
91, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 
U BARRY’S HEALTH-RESTORING 
REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, we find the safest 
remedy for habitual constipation, indigestion (dyspepsia), 
coughs, colds, asthma, bronchitis, consumption, diarrhea, 
nervousness, biliousness, torpidity of the liver, acidity, flatu- 
lency, distension, hemmorhoid, debility, noises in the head or 
ears.—Andrew Ure, M.D., F.R.S.; Dr. Harvey, Dr. Shorland, 
Dr. Campbell, Dr. Wurzer.—1 Ib. 2s. 0d. ; 21b. 48. 6d.; 5 Ib. 
lls.; 12 1b. 228.; 241b. free of carriage, 49s.—BARRY DU 
BARRY & Co., 77, Regent-street, London; also, FORTNUM 
& MASON, and all Grocers and Chemists. 


OUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, 








ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, RHEU- | 


MATISM, &c. are instantly relieved by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. In consequence of the extra- 
ordinary eflicacy of this remedy, several unprincipled parties 
have been induced to vend imitations. Never purchase 
Chiorodyne except in sealed bottles having the Government 
stamp, with the words “‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne”’ 
engraved thereon. A whole sheet of medical testimonials 
accompany cach bottle. 

Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, London. 

Price in bottles, 2s. 0d. and 4s. 6d., carriage free. 


pur BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION | 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the 
diseases to which we are subject ; being a medicine so uniformly 
grateful and beneficial that it is with justice called the 
** Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” 

Norton's PI.is act as & powerful tonic and general aperient; 
are mild in their operation; safe under any circumstances ; 


and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the | 


benefits to be derived from their use. 
Sold in Bottles at ls. 1$d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in eve 
town in the kingdom, , ‘ . ad 
Caution.—Be sure to ask for “‘ Norron’s Pris,” 
be persuaded to purebase the various imitations. — etre 


IDDELLS PATENT SLOW-COMBUS- 
TION COTTAGE BOLLER, for Heating Conserv 


P atories, 
from Two Guineas | Entrance Halls, Baths, &c., by the circulation of hot water. 


Requires no brickwork setting, will keep in action from twelve 
to eighteen hours without attention, at the expense of about 
three per day; is perfectly safe, ———s no additional 
building, and may be seen in operation daily at the 
PATENTEE’S WAREHOUSE, 
155, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
Price complete, from £3. 10s. 
Illustrated Prospectus free, and Estimates prepared for 
erecting Hot Water Apparatus of any magnitude. 





ADOPTED BY THE GOVERNMENTS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, SPAIN, DENMARK, BRAZIL, RUSSIA, &c. 


VASTON’S PATENT BOILER FLUID, for 
the Removal and Prevention of INCRUSTATION in 
STEAM BOILERS, Land, Marine, Locomotive, and Station- 
ary. Testimonials and particulars forwarded on application to 
P. 8. EASTON and G. SPRINGFIELD, Patentees and Sole 
Manufacturers, 37, 38, and 39, Wapping Wall, E., London; or 
of their Agents in the Principal Manufacturing and Seaport 
Towns of Great Britain and Ireland. 


Acrnts In Great Berrary :— 


James F. | Huddersfield—Mr.H.Greaves. 
Hull—Messrs. A. L. Fleming 


& Co. 
Leeds—Mr. J. P. C. West- 


Aberdeen—Mr. 


Wood. 
Ashton-under-Lyne—Mr. 5. 
G. Fielden. 
wood. 


Belfast—Mr. W. T. Matier, 
Cc Leicester—Mr. Benj. Pochin. 


.E. 
Birmmgham — Mr. Adam | Live I—Mr. J. McInnes. 
Dixon. Manchester—Messrs. Morris 


Chester—Mr. W. A. Rowland. and Sutton. 
Devonport—Mr. Corn. Boolds, | Newcastle-on-Tyne—Mr.T.N. 
Dublin—Mr. W. Fitt. Cathrall. 

Dundee—Mr. R. J. Niven. Nottingham—Mr. @. OD. 


Hughes. 
Oldbury—Mr. C. Tonge. 
Southampton—Mr. Jos. Clark. 


Southsea—Mr, T. Chees- 
Grantham—Messrs. Hornsby man. ; 
and Son, Wakefield—Mr. T. Whitta- 
Hartlepool—Mr. W. Talbot ker. 
Cheesman, 


Frome— Mr. W. B. Harvey. 

Forest of Dean—Mr. T. Nichol- 
son, Lydney. 

Glasgow—Mr. W. Mutrie. 


ForEIGN :— 

Brazil—Messrs. Miers, Bros., | Holland—Mr. Joseph Cour- 
and Maylor, Rio Janeiro. lander, the Hague. 
Belgium— Messrs.  Breuls, | South Russia—Mr. William 

Bros., Antwerp. Baxter, Nicolaeff. 
Demerara—Mr. Ww. Vaughan, | South Australia—Mr. W. Is- 
Georgetown. bister, Adelaide. 


ee 








DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHTBROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men through. 
out the world as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 
remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES 
OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Is incomparably superior to every other variety. 





SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


Sirk JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D., Physician to the British 
Embassy at Paris.—‘‘I have frequently prescribed Dr. 
de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, and I have every reason 
to be satisfied with its beneficial and salutary effects.” 


Str HENRY MARSH, Barr., M.D., Physician in Ordinary 
to the Queen in Ireland.—‘‘ I consider Dr. de Jongh’s Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create 
disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value.” 


Dr. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha.—‘‘ I invariably prescribe Dr. de Jongh’s 
Oil in preference to any other, feeling assured that I am recom- 
mending a genuine article, and not a manufactured compound, 
in which the efficacy of this invaluable medicine is destroyed.” 

Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S., Superintendent of the Food 
Collection, South Kensington Museum—‘ I consider the Cod 
Liver Oil sold under Dr. de Jongh’s guarantee to be prefer- 
able to any other kind-as regards genuineness and medicinal 
efficacy.” 





Dr. pz Jonen’s Ligut-Brown Cop Liver Or is sold 
only in Imprriut Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 48. 9d.; 
Quarts, 93.; capsuled, and labelled with his stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by 
respectable Chemists. 

SOLE CONSIGNEES: 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, Strand, London, W.C. 





Cavtron.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions, 


HE BEST REMEDY FOR DIARRH@A, 
Cholera, Spasms, Nervous Complaints, &c., JEREMIE’S 
celebrated SEDATIVE and ANTISPASMODIC. 
From Sir Chas. D’Oyley, Bart.—‘‘ It has sayed my life more 
than once.” 


Apothecary-General Jackson — “Its specific and charac- 
teristic power may to a certainty be relied upon.” 


Colonel Tierney—‘‘ If the advantages of Jeremie’s Sedative 
over other preparations of the kind could be more generally 
known, many a sufferer from pain would value it as highly as 


I do.” 
Prepared only by SAVORY & MOORE, 
143, New Bond-street, 29, Chapel-street, Belgravia, and 
220, Regent-street, London. 


Sold in the “‘ novel and ingenious bottles which regulate and 
check the dose” (Lancet), adopted by Savory & Moore, and 
approved by the medical profession. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanc- 
tioned by the medical profession, and unive accepted by 
the public, as the best remedy for acidity oft the stomach 
heartburn, headache, gout, and indigestion, and as a mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for ladies 
and children. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an agreeable Effervescing Draught, in which its aperient 
ualities are much increased. During hot seasons, and in hot 
climates, the EBGULAR use of this simple and elegant remedy 
has been found highly beneficial—Manufactured (with the 
utmost attention to strength and purity) by DINNEFORD & 
CO., 172, New Bond-street, London; and sold by all respect- 
able Chemists throughout the empire. 
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LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES 
MANUFACTURED BY THR ’ 
WHEELER AND WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WITH RECENT IMPROVEMENTs. 
Crystal Cloth Presser, new style Hemmer, Binder, Corder, 4. 
OFFICES AND SALE ROOMS, _ 
139, REGENT-STREET, W., London, late 462, Oxford-streg, 
INSTRUCTIONS GRATIS TO EVERY PURCHASER. 
THE LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE wi 
Hem, Fell, Bind, or Stitch with great rapidity, a eet 
for aut descriptions of work, is simple, compact, and ¢ best 
in design, the work wiil not ravel, and is the same on f 
sides, the speed is from 1,000 to 2,000 stitches per minute; , 


child twelve years old can work it, and the Machine is en: 
alike for the Family or the Manufacturer. De 1S Suitab|. 


Illustrated Prospectus, with Testimonials, Gratis and Post free 


* i 
M ORTLOCK’S _ CHINA WAREHOusp 
250, OXFORD STREET. ’ 
SELLING OFF. 
In consequence of the Marquis of Westminster’ 
renew the Lease of the above premises (in pale per 
Park-street), JOHN MORTLOCK is anxious to decrease hi, 
— STOCK, and is prepared to make a great allowance for 
cash. 
250, OXFORD-STREET, and 58, PARK-STREET, near 
Hyde-park. 
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NEW MUSIC. 


CHOES, Song by Miss M. LINDSAY (Mf, 

J. Worthington Bliss), 2s. 6d. Also, by the same, Tyo 

Late, Too Late (Tennyson), 2s. 6d.; Peace, be Still, sacred 

song, 2s. 6d.; The Arrow and the a (Longfellow), 2s. ga... 

The Old Clock on the Stairs (Longfellow), 2s. 6d.; Home 

they brought her Warrivr Dead (Tennyson), 2s. 6d.; Day. 

break (Longfellow), 2s. 6d. ; The Bridge (Longfellow), ‘ag | 

‘The very chaste vocal compositions of this talented lady 

are much cherished at the firesides of England.” — Bost, 
Journal of Music. 


London: Rosrrt Cocss & Co., New Burlington-street, 
HE NEW BURLINGTON ALBUM fy, 


1862 (consisting of original musical compositions from 
the most gifted pens, with Illustrations by Brandard, Parker, 
a) be appear early in November. Price 1is., elegantly 

ound, ' 


London: Rosgrt Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street, 
Regent-street, W. 








The Third Thousand of 


IR JAMES KAY SHUTTLEWORTH'S 

LETTER TO EARL GRANVILLE, K.G., on the 

** Revised Code of Education,” will be ready on Wednesday, 

November 13. A few copies of Second Thousand for Sale. 
Price One Shilling, pp. 80. 


Sairn, Exper, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 





Will be published, on the 15th November, in One Volume yo, 
of about 500 pp., 60 Woodcuts, four Tinted Lithographs, 
and three Maps, 


HE RUSSIANS ON THE AMUR; 
History of Discovery, Conquest, and Colonization, up 
to the Treaty of Peking in 1860. With a detailed Description 
of the Country, its Inhabitants, Productions, and Commercia! 
Capabilities ; together with personal accounts of Russian Tr- 
vellers. By E. G. Ravgensrein, F.R.G.S., Corresp. F.G5. 
Frankfurt. With an Appendix on the Navigation of the Gulf 
of the Amur. By Captain Proutz. 


*," For a Notice of this important Work, see ‘ Quarterly 
Review ’’ for July, p. 179, and following. 


Trupner & Co., Paternoster-row. 





A NEW AND FINAL EDITION OF 


HE PENNY CYCLOPADIA. 


With a New Sees Volume. [Illustrated by 
more than Six Thousand Original Engravings. Thirty Vols. 
bound in Seventeen. Price Five Guineas. 


The CYCLOPADIA and the ORIGINAL SUPPLEMENT 
being out of print, the Proprietors, to meet the continued 
demand, have printed a limited edition from the stereotype 
plates of the twenty-nine volumes. The Second Supplements 
entirely new, and embraces every addition to the sum of human 
knowledge during the last twelve years. The sum of £4,000 
has been expended on authorship and engravings alone. 

James Sangster & Co., 36, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 


——— 


GUINEA FAMILY BIBLE FOR l(s— 

JOHN FIELD has now ready a handsome Family Bible, 
with Notes, References, 40 Engravings, and 10 Maps, bound ia 
antique style, for 10s., published at 21s. A beautiful gift-book, 
only to be had at JOHN FIELD’S Great Bible Warehouse, 
65, Regent’s-quadrant. 





ee 


HREE HUNDRED BIBLE STORIES, with 

nearly 300 Bible Pictures; a pictorial Sunday book for 

the young, handsomely bound, price 4s. 6d., originally published 

at 12s. Sent post free from FIELD'S Great Bible Warehous, 

ee agama saeco Every family should have this pretty 
ook. 











Fourteenth edition, price 1s. 6d., or 18 stamps post free.—A 
ure mind ina pure body, that is health.—The Antisep* 
restuent. 


N INDIGESTION, Nervousness, Low 
Spirits, Ulceration and Irritation of the Mucous Mem 
brane, Consumptive Symptoms, and Asthma. 


H. Bariurere, 219, Regent-street, London. 
rt 





Just published, 5th Edition, price 2s. 6d., free by post © 
Stamps, 


ISEASES OF THE SKI¥; 
a Guide to their Treatment and Prevention, illustrate? 
by cases. By Tuomas Hunt, F.R.C.S., Surgeon « a 
Western Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, 214, Charlo’ ol 
street, Fitzroy-square. This new Edition contains 4 Chay 
on the Turkish Bath. ; 
‘« Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurs 
ble class to the curable.—Zancet. 


London: T. Rremamps, 37, Great Queen-street. 
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Price One Shilling ; Free by Post for thirteen stamps, 


6 
THE WAY OU T,” 
A LETTER ADDRESSED (BY PERMISSION) TO THE EARL OF DERBY, 


IN WHICH THE 


EVILS OF THE OVER-CROWDED TOWN HOVEL, AND THE ADVANTAGES 
OF THE SUBURBAN COTTAGE ARE CONTRASTED. 
BY HENRY D. DAVIES. 


London: LONGMAN & Co., and all Booksellers. 


~ OHARLES READE’S NEW FACT ROMANCE. 


Just out, in Four Vols., price £1. 11s. 6d., 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. 


TRUEBNER & CO., 60, Paternoster-row. 











This day is published, Third Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo., price 26s., 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MISS CORNELIA KNIGHT, 
LADY COMPANION TO THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE OF WALES ; 
WITH EXTRACTS FROM HER JOURNALS AND ANECDOTE BOOKS. 





Why we should turn to these volumes as among the most interesting of the recent season, will be 
sufficiently evident as we indicate their contents.’’—Times, Oct. 19. 

“Of the popularity of these volumes, on account of their historical as well as gossiping merits, there can 
be no doubt whatever.” —Athenwwm, June 8. 





LONDON : WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 7, LEADENHALL-STREET. 


FECHTER’S VERSION OF 
CRITICALLY ANALYZED. 
HENRY OTTLEY, 

WITH PREFATORY OBSERVATIONS ON 

THE STAGE, THE AUDIENCE, AND THE CRITICS. 


“Du hast wohl recht; ich finde nicht die Spur 
Von einem Geist, und Aues, ist Dressur.”’—Faust. 





OTHELLO, 


B Y 


** You are perhaps right; I find no trace of spirit, 
And ALL IS MERE ARTIFICE.” 





T. H. LACY, Tuearrican Pusiisuer, 89, StRAND ; AND ALL BooOKSELLERS AND RaiLway Stations. 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 


THE GEOLOGIST, 


A POPULAR ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF GEOLOGY 
AND PALAZONTOLOGY. 


Edited by 8S. J. MACKIE, F.G.S. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
LONDON: 25, GOLDEN-SQUARE, W. 








“ 


*,* An Illustrated Catalogue of British Fossils is now being issued in the form of a Supplement, containing 
Nine highly-finished Plates with each Number. Price SixPENce. 





HE GARDEN MANUAL. Sixth Edition. 
Price 1s. 6d. ; free by post for 20 postage stamps, 


*‘ Journal of Horticulture ’’ Office, 162, Fleet-street, E.C.; and 
to be had of all Booksellers, and at the Railway Stalls. 


pose. By the Rev. G. E. Mavwnsen. 
8vo. Pp. 301. 5s. cloth. 
Smirnu & Exper, 65, Cornhill. 

Morwine Post.—‘‘Genuine poetry. This volume affords a 
very favourable impression of his taste and poetic yy oB 

MorninG Apvertiser.—‘‘The author is in the highest, 
because the truest and noblest, sense of the word, a poet.” 

Bevyi’s Weexty Messencer.—‘ Direct poetic inspiration.” 


Now ready, No. I., price Half-a-crown, 


HE POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW. 

Edited by JAMES SAMUELSON, Author of ‘ The 

Earth-worm and Housefly,” ‘‘The Honey-bee,” &c. Con- 
taining, besides other interesting and instructive matter :— 

CORN, by Professor d:wxs Buckman, F.L.S., F.G.S., F.S.A., 
&c., illustrated by the Author. 

THE DAISY, by Mrs. Lanxesrag, illustrated by J. E. Sowerby. 

THE CROWN ANIMALCULE, by Puiuir Henry Gossez, 
F.R.8., with illustrations by the Author, engraved by Tuffen 
West, F.L.S. 

THE LOWEST FORMS OF LIFE, by the Eprror, with 
Illustrations by the Author and Dr. J. B. Hicks, F.L.S., en- 
graved by G. H. Ford and Tuffen West, F.L.S. 

IRON AND STEEL, by Professor R. Hunt, F.R.S. 

WESTERN EQUATORIAL AFRICA, by the Enrror, witha 
Coloured Map. 

ARTIFICIAL LIGHT, by Professor Anstzp, F.R.S. 

THE BREATH OF LIFE, by W. Crooxrs, F.C.S. 

THE GREAT COMET of 1861, by J. Buzzy, illustrated by 











Crown 8vo., Illustrated, price 7s. 6d., 


MAL; UNDER THE PHCNICIANS, 
KNIGHTS AND ENGLISH: 


the Author. 
DOGS. By Epwarp Jessz, F.L.8., &c. 
London: Rosert Hanpwicrs, 192, Piccadilly, and all Book- 
sellers. 





HE JOURNAL OF HORTICULTURE, 
COTTAGE GARDENER, AND COUNTRY GEN.- 
TLEMAN, permanently enlarged to 32 paces, price 3d., 
Stamped 4d. A Specimen Number free for four postage 
stamps. 
London; 162, Fleet-street, E.C.; and to be had of all Book- 
sellers, and at the Railway Stalls. 





By Witr1am Tavrack. 


“Tt [the book] is probably the best ‘ Guide’ the intended 
visitor to Malta can take with him. In a tone partly historical, 
partly scientific, partly antiquarian, and everywhere religious, 
the author tells us about all that is interesting in Malta, from 
the Bake 
the Cabiri to the hammer-headed sharks.’’— Literary Gazette. 

** The book is good reading, being both informing and inte- 
resting ; and is likely to be often and long sought to, for clear 


and accurate particulars of the Natural History and the mo- 


dern social condition of Malta.’’—Nonconformist. 


London: A. W. Bewwert, 5, Bishopsgate Without, E.C. 
Houston & Wricut, Paternoster-row. 


ED 


to the Religious Procession of Passion-week; from | 














W. HARRY ROGERS’ 
NEW BOOK OF EMBLEMS. 


Beautifally printed by Whittingham in Old English Type, with 
Borders and Initials in Red, square 8vo., price 21s. cloth 
elegant ; 27s. calf extra ; 31s. 6d. morocco antique, 


SPIRITUAL CONCEITS extracted from 
the Writings of the Fathers, the Old English Poets, &c. 
With One Hundred Emblematical Illustrations. By W. 
Harry Roorrs. 


.. "»” The special characteristics of the work are, that, unlike 
its predecessors, it does not consist of any former collection of 
emblems, but of @ series of entirely new designs, forming sym- 





| bolical illustrations to one hundred available passages from the 


Fathers, the Old English Poets, &c. 
Gairritu & Farray, Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 


NEW ILLUMINATED GIFT BOOK, 
From Designs by Sawvurn Sranzspy. 


THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON. From 
the Book of Proverbs. Every page printed in Gold and 
Colours. With a Photographic Group of the Queen of 
Sheba before Solomon, from a Statuette by Beattie. Small 
dto., price 14s. cloth elegant ; 18s. calf extra; 21s. Turkey 
morocco antique. 


Gairritu & Faraan, corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED WORKS FOR THE 
YOUNG. 


THE STORY OF KING ARTHUR 
AND HIS KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE. Com- 
piled and arranged by J.T. K. Dedicated by permission to 
Alfred Tennyson, illustrated by G. H. Thomas, Post 8vo., 
price 7s. cloth; 9s. coloured, gilt edges. 


TINY TADPOLE, and other Tales. B 
Frances Freeting Bropsgair, Author of “ Funny Fables 
for Little Folks.’ Illustrated by her Brother, Thomas Hvod. 
Super-royal 16mo., 3s. 6d. cloth; 48. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


TRUE BLUE; or, the Life and Adven- 
tures of a British Seaman of the Old School. By W.H. G. 
Kinestoy, Author of ‘* Peter the Whaler,” ‘‘ Will Weather- 
helm,” &c. Illustrated by John Gilbert. Foolscap 8vo., 
price 5s. cloth ; 5s. 6d. gilt edges. 

Children. 


MEADOW LEA; or, The Gip 
A Story founded on Fact. ff the Author of ‘‘ The Triumphs 
of Steam,” ‘‘Our Eastern Empire,” &c. Iustrated by 
— Gilbert, Foolscap 8vo., price 4s. 6d, cloth; 5a, gilt 
edges. 


GUY RIVERS; or, a Boy’s Struggles in 
the Great World. By Avrrep Exvwes, author of ‘‘ Paul 
Blake,”’ ‘‘ Ralph Seabrooke,” &c. Illustrated by H. Anelay. 
Foolscap 8vo., price 5s. cloth ; 5s. 6d, gilt edges. 


HARRY AT SCHOOL; A Story for Boys. 
By Emira Marryart (Daughter of the late Captain Mar- 
ryat), author of “‘ Long Evenings.” Illustrated by Jobn 
Absolon. Super-royal {omo., price 2s. 6d. cloth; 3a. 6d. 
coloured, gilt edges. 


LIVE TOYS; or, Anecdotes of our Four- 
legged and other Pets. By Emma Davenport. Illustrated 
by Harrison Weir. Super-royal 16mo., price 2s. 6d. cloth ; 
3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


DISTANT HOMES; or, the Graham 
Family in New Zealand. By Mrs.I. FE. Ayumer. Illustrated 
by J. Jackson. Super-royal 16mo., price 3s. 6d. cloth ; 4s. 6d, 
coloured, gilt edges. 


Gauirritu & Farran, Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 





This day, post 8vo., 10s, 6d., 


MY* HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


By the same author, 
THE NUT-BROWN MAIDS. 10s. 6d. 
MEG OF ELIBANK, & OTHER TALES. Qs. 
WEARING THE WILLOW. 9s. 
London: Parker, Son, & Bovran, West Strand. 





In Two Volumes, Post 8vo., 98. each, 


HE RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY 

PARSON : Essays, Consolatory, Aisthetical, Moral, 

Social, and Domestic. A Selection fromthe Contributions of 
“A, K. H. B.” to Fraser's Magazine. 


London: Parker, Soy, & Bovey, West Strand. 





This day, foolscap 8vo., price 5s., 

ARTHA BROWN, THE HEIRESS. A 
Tale. By the Author of “Dorothy.” 

London: Parker, Son, & Boven, West Strand. 





it oh iol This day, post 8vo., price 10s. 6d., 
HE YOUNG STEPMOTHER; or, a 
Chronicle of Mistakes. By the Author of ‘‘ The Heir 
of Redclyffe.” 
London: Parker, Sox, & Bovrn, West Strand. 
POLULAR, SCHOOL BOOKS, published by 
L, HACHETTE & CO., 18, King William-street, 





Strand. 
CIITIIEE  o- naiscnccacoteconbaneesstokenreneneniiesiecbed Is. 6d, 
SEE oan: co vctadnconsdaabinsaasddeongheusenconsaes Is. 3d. 
RIES | spc aeeaen cin saccnnaneuas SS, = ® 
Noel and Chapsal’s French Grammar ............ 1s. 6d, 
Exercises .......«+... + - 
s. Od, 


Cesar, with Latin Notes 
Horace, with Latin Notes. ...........:cc:ceceerereeeees ls. 6d. 
Virgil, with Latin Notes . .. ls. Od, 
Chapsal’s Models of French Literature, Prose 3s. 0d. 

The Same, Poetry 3s. 0d. 
La Fontaine's Fables............... Tee, lt 


All strongly bound in boards. 





r Hachette’s Educational Catalogue. 


ogues Catalogue of General French Literature. 
ee | Catalogue alphabetically arranged with Authors’ 
by post on | names and their several works. ; 
receipt of List of Hachette’s Greek and Latin Classics. 
@ postage List of Hachette’s French Railway Library. 
stamp. German List. 





\ Catalogue of School Drawing Materials. 
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GRACE AGUILAR’S WORKS. 
New Editions, illustrated, cloth gilt. 
HOME INFLUENCE. Price 5s. 
THE MOTHER'S RECOMPENSE. 6s. 
WOMAN'S FRIENDSHIP. 6s. 
THE VALE OF CEDARS. 5s. 
HOME SCENES AND HEART STUDIES. 5s. 
THE DAYS OF BRUCE. 6s. 
THE WOMEN OF ISRAEL. 2 vols. 


THE MAGNET STORIES 
FOR SUMMER DAYS AND WINTER NIGHTS. 
FIRST VOLUME, with 30 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
SECOND VOLUME, with 30 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
THIRD VOLUME, with 30 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


[ Nearly ready. 
AUTHORS’ NAMES. 


10s. 


The Author; of “A Trap to | The Author of ‘The Heir of 
Catch a Sunbeam.”’ Redelyffe.”’ 
Mrs. 8. C. Hall Mary Howitt. 
W. 1. G. Kingston Mrs. Webb (Author of 
Mark Lemon. ** Naomi”’). 
Julia Corner. Sara Wood. 
Emily Taylor. G. E. Sargent. 
E. M. Piper. Frances M. Wilbraham. 
W.H. Hillyard. Mrs. Russell Gray. 
Mrs, Alex. Gilchrist. L. A. Hall. 
Margaret Howitt. 








GIFT BOOKS. 


The HISTORY of a SHIP from her 
CRADLE 'to her GRAVE. By GRANDPA BEN. With 
more than 100 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 3s. 

By Uncle 


VESSELS and VOYAGES. 
GEORGE. With many Illustrations, cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 


OUT and ABOUT: a Boy’s Adventures. 
By HAIN FRISWELL. With Llustrations by George 
Cruikshank. Cloth gilt. 


CHRONICLES of an OLD OAK; or, 
Sketches of English Life and History. By EMILY TAYLOR, 
Author of “‘ The Boy and the Birds,” &c, Llustrated, cloth, 
gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

CHILDREN of other LANDS: some 
Play-time Tales for Children of England. By SARA WOOD. 
Author of ‘‘ The Amyotts’ Home,” “ Older and Wiser,” &c, 
Illustrated, cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


TELESCOPE TEACHINGS: aFamiliar | 
Sketch of Astronomical Discovery, combining a Special | 
of a small Tele- | 
Dedicated by | 


Notice of Objects coming within the ran 
scope. By the Honourable Mrs. WARD. 
Permission to the Earl of Rosse. Imperial 16mo., cloth gilt, 
with [ustrations in Colours, price 7s. 6d. 


A WORLD of WONDERS REVEALED 
by the MICROSCOPE. Illustrated with Coloured Plates, 
delineating 130 Microscopic Objects. By the Hon, Mrs. 
WARD. Imperial lémo., cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. 


BURNS—FAVOURITE EDITION. 
The POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT 


BURNS. With Memoir and copious Glossary. Illustrated 
with Portrait and Sixteen Vignette Engravings. Feap. 8vo., 
cloth, gilt edges, price 6s. 


GEMS from the POETS, Illustrated. 
In One Superb Volume, with Twenty-Eight Plates, on toned 
aper, illustrating the Poems of Moore, Byron, Longfellow, 
filson, Rogers, Hemans, Emerson, Cowper, Wordsworth, 
Scott, Burns Bryant, Gray, Goldsmith, Campbell, Croly, 
Thomson, F alconer, Milton. Imperial 8vo., arabesque bind- 
ing, price 21s, 


RUSTIC ADORNMENTS for HOMES 
of TASTE, and RECREATIONS for TOWN FOLK in the 
STUDY and IMITATION of NATURE. By SHIRLEY 
HIBBERD. Second Edition, profusely Illustrated with 
Plates, Plain and Coloured. Crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 14s. 


GARDEN FAVOURITES,—Their His- 
tory, Properties, Cultivation, Propagation, and General 
Management in Seasons. By SHIRLEY HIBBERD. 
Illustrated with Thirteen Coloured Plates of Choice Flowers 
<a acai Wood Engravings. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 
8s. 6d. 


THE YOUNG NATURALIST’S LIBRARY. 


EDITED BY H. G. ADAMS. 


The Nests and Eggs of Familiar Birds. 
First and Second Series, cach [Illustrated with Eight Plates, 
delineating Eighty-six figures of Eggs drawn ant Coloured 
from Nature. l6mo. sewed, price 1s.; or in cloth, 1s. 6d. 
each volume. 


Beautiful Butterflies. 
History of a Butterfly through all its changes and trans- 
formations. With Eight Coloured Plates. 16mo. sewed, 
price ls.; or in cloth, ls. 6d. 


Beautiful Shells, their Nature, Struc- 
ture, and Uses familiarly explained. With Eight Coloured 
Plates and numerous Wood Engravings. 16mo. sewed, price 
ls.; or in cloth, Is. éd. 


Humming Birds, Described and Illus- 

trated; and an Introductory Sketch on their Structure, 
Plumage, &c. With Eight Coloured Piates and Woodcuts. 
16mo. sewed, price ls.; or in cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Favourite Song Birds. A Description 
of the Feathered Songsters of Britain, with an Account of 
their Habits, Haunts, and Characteristic Traits. By H. G. 
ADAMS. Illustrated with Twelve Coloured LIlustrations. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 3s, 6d, 


Containing the | 











| The Gold Cross. 


| Turkish Medal for Egypt. 


RECREATIVE SCIENCE: a Record 
and REMEMBRANCER of INTELLECTUAL OBSER- 
VATION. 

First Volume, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
Second Volume, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Third Volume, with I[ustrations, 7s. 6d. 
[Nearly ready. 


NEW BOOK FOR THE MICROSCOPE. 


Illustrated with seven full-page Plates in Tints, and sixty-five 
Engravings on Wood, price 5s., 


MARVELS OF POND- LIFE; or, & 
Year’s Microscopic Recreations among the Polyps, Infusoria, 
Tr Water- , and Polyzoa. By HENRY J. SLACK, 


FIRST TRACES OF LIFE ON THE 
EARTH; or, the Fossils of the Bottom Rocks. By 8. J. 
MACKIE, F.G.S., F.8.A., &c. Conrryts:—The Nature 
of Fossils—Value of Fossils—Order of the Rocks—What we 
know of the Earth’s Crust—The Rock Strata—Their Teach- 
ings—Remnants of the First Lands—The Bottom Rocks— 
First Traces of Life. Crown 8vo., cloth, Illustrated, 5s. 


The STRUCTURE and FUNCTIONS 
of the EYE. Illustrative of the Power, Wisdom, and Good- 
ness of God. By SPENCER THOMSON, M.D. Crown 8vo. 
Illustrated with One Hundred Engravings, price 7s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS. 
With an Illustration of each Species, compres in all Three 
Hundred and Sixty Coloured Plates By the Rev. F. O. 
MORRIS, B.A. 6 vols. royal 8vo., cloth gilt, price £5. 


The NESTS and EGGS of BRITISH 
BIRDS, With Illustrations, comprising in all Two Hundred 
and Twenty-three Coloured Plates. By the Rev. F. O. 
MORRIS, B.A. 3 vols. royal 8vo., cloth gilt, £3. 3s. 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. With 
Coloured Illustrations of each Species, and Separate yw 
of the Male and Female. By the Rev. F. O, MORRIS, B.A. 
Royal 8vo., cloth gilt, 20s. 


The BIRDS OF EUROPE, Not 
Observed in the British Isles. By C. R. BREE, M.D. LIllus- 
trated with Coloured Plates, Vols. I. and II. ready, royal 
8vo., cloth gilt, each 17s, 


FISHES of the BRITISH ISLANDS. 
With Coloured Illustrations, and numerous Wood Engrav- 
ings. By JONATHAN COUCH, F.L.S. Now in Course of 
Publication, in Monthly Parts, each price 1s. Part 14 ready 
this day, with four Coloured Plates and other Llustrations. 


BEAUTIFUL LEAVED PLANTS; 
Being a Description, with Coloured Illustrations, of the most 
Beautiful Leaved Plants in Cultivation. By E. J. LOWE, 
F.L.S., and W. HOWARD, F.H.S. Royal 8vo., cloth gilt, 
21s. 


BRITISH GAME BIRDS and WILD 
FOWL. Llustrated with Sixty Coloured Plates, from Original 
Drawings after Nature. By BEVERLEY R. MORRIS, 
= 4to., half-bound in crimson morocco, gilt edges, price 

72. 5s. 

The BEE-KEEPER’S MANUAL. 
Practical Hints on the Management and Complete Preserva- 
tion of the HONEY BEE. By HENRY TAYLOR. Sixth 

. Baition, revised and additionally Llustrated, small 8vo. cloth 
gilt, 4s. 


BRITISH and EXOTIC FERNS: 
Scientific and Popular Descriptions of all the CULTIVATED 
SPEC ' 2S, with Instructions for their Management. By E. J. 
LOWE, F.R.A.8., &c. ‘Eight vols. royal 8vo. cloth, Ilus- 
trated with Coloured Plates, &c., £6. 6s. 


A NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH 
GRASSES. With Coloured Illustrations. By E. J. LOWE, 
F.L.8., &c- Royal 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


FLORIGRAPHIA BRITANNICA. 


Engravings and Descriptions of the Flowering Plants and 
Ferns of Britain. By RICHARD DEAKIN, M.D. 4vols., 
8vo., cloth gilt, with One Thousand Six Hundred and Twenty- 
five Illustrations, price £3. 10s. plain; or with the Plates 
coloured, price £5. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CURIOSITIES 
OF WAR.” 


To be completed in Three Volumes. Vols. I. and II. ready, 
Vol. III. early in December, price 7s. 6d. each, cloth, gilt. 
Illustrated with Fac-similes of the Medals and Ribbons in 
Colours. 

MEDALS OF THE BRITISH ARMY, 
AND HOW THEY WERE WON. By THOMAS CARTER, 
Author of ‘‘ Curiosities of War and Military Studies.” 

FIRST VOL.—THE CRIMEAN CAMPAIGN, 
With Fac-simile Illustrations in Colours of 

The Crimean Medal. Medal for Distinguished Con- 

French War Medal. duct in the Field. 

Sardinian War Medal. Victoria Cross, 

Turkish War Medal. 
SECOND VOL.—EGYPT, PENINSULA, WATERLOO, 
AND SOUTH AFRICA, 

With Fac-simile Illustrations in Colours of 

Waterloo Medal. 


Medal for Meritorious Service. 
The Cape Medal. 





The War Medal. 





Talavera Medal. 
THIRD VOL.—INDIA, CHINA, &c. 
With Fac-simile Llustrations in Colours of 
The Indian War Medal. The China Medal. 
Seringapatam Medal. The Second Jellalabad Medal. 
The Sutlej and Punjab Medals. | The Maharajpoor Star. 
The Ghuznee Medal. Medal for the Second Burmese 
Indian Mutiny Medal. | War. 
And other Illustrations. 

*,* Either of the Volumes may be had separately, or in 
Eighteen Numbers, price ls. each, a Medal in Colours illus- 
trating each Number. 








LONDON: GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, 5, 





TERMS. By the Rev. J. 8. HENSLOW, MA 
aone of Boway in So Universtiy of Cambridge, Kee 
ition. ustrated n wo Hundred Wooden 
small 8vo. cloth, price 4 . : te, 


THE BOOK OF THE AQUARIUy. 
Practical Instruction on the Formation, Stocking, and \,." 
agement in all Seasons, of Collections of Marine and Ri, 
Animals and Plants. By SHIRLEY HIBBERD. ." 
Eilition, revised anf sdditionally Mustrated. Small gy, 
price 3s. 6d. , 7 


A DICTIONARY OF BOTANICal, 
Pro. 





GROOMBRIDGE’S 
CHEAP SERIES OF POPULAR Books 


Price 2s. 6d, each. 


UNDER BOW BELLS: a City Book for 
all readers. By JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD. Price Hay. 


ODD JOURNEYS. By John Hollings. 
HEAD. Price Half-a-Crown. 


WAYS OF LIFE. By John ; 
HEAD, Price Halfe-Crown. > Hollings. 


SELF AND SELF-SACRIFICE; o- 
Nelly’s Story. By ANNA LISLE. Price Half-a-Crown, ’ 


ALMOST; or, Crooked Ways. By Anna 
LISLE, Price Half-a-Crown. 

QUICKSANDS: aTale. By Anna Lisle, 
Price Half-a-Crown. 

PICTURES IN A MIRROR. By W. 
MOY THOMAS. Price Half-a-Crown. 

LYDIA. A Woman’s Book. By Mr, 
NEWTON CROSLAND. Price Half-a-Crown. 


A FEW OUT OF THOUSANDS: their 
Sayings and Doings. By AUGUSTA JOHNSTONE, Prica 
Half-a-Crown. 


FOOTSTEPS TO FAME: 
Open Books. By HAIN FRISWELL. 


LEAVES FROM A FAMILY JOUR. 
NAL. ‘By EMILE SOUVESTRE. Price Half-a-Crown. 


*.* The Library Editions of the above eo gp me Works are 
still on sale, and may be had at advanced prices, in extra 
bindings. 


CABINET CLASSICS. 


Illustrated with Vignette Engravings, appropriately bound, 
for Presents :— 


COWPER’S POETICAL WORKS. 6s. 

MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. 65s. 

THOMSON’S SEASONS. 2s. 

GOLDSMITH’S POEMS AND ESSAYS, 2s. 
ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES. By Cuanrtzs Lamp, 1s, 6i, 
SCOTT’S MARMION. 1s. 6d. 
— — LADY OF THE LAKE. 1s. 6d. 
LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 
—-— ROKEBY. 1s. 6d. 

ROMANTIC TALES. By M. G. Lewis, 2s. 
ELIZABETH;; or, the Exiles of Siberia. 1s. 6d. 
PAUL AND VIRGINIA, and the INDIAN COTTAGE. 


1s. 6d. 
VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 2s. 
*,* Order Groombridge’s Editions, 


a Book to 
Price Half-a- 





1s. 6d. 





* 


MINIATURE CLASSICS. 


Imperial 32mo., nicely bound, each with Frontispiece, 
- BACON’S ESSAYS, Is. 6d. 
. JOHNSON’S RASSELAS, 1s. 6d. 
. GOLDSMITH’S ESSAYS, 1s. 6d. 
. GOLDSMITH’S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, ls. 64. 
. BEATTIE’S MINSTREL, 1s. 6d. 
. WALTON AND COTTON’S ANGLER, 2 vols., each 


ls. 6d. 
. YOUNG’S NIGHT THOUGHTS, 2s. 6d, 
. CHANNING’S ESSAYS, 2s. 6d. 
. FALCONER’S SHIPWRECK, 1s. 64. 
10. CHAPONE’S LETTERS, Is. 6d. 
11. MASON’S SELF-KNOWLEDGE, 1s. 6d. 
12. SCOTT’S (Sir W.) BALLADS AND LYRICS, 1s. 6d. 
13. COLERIDGE’S ANCIENT MARINER, 1s. 6d. 
14. LAMB’S TALES FSOM SHAKSPEARE, 2s. 6d. 
15. be ag GTON IRVING'S ESSAYS AND SKETCHES, 


1s. 6d. 
16. CCWPER’S POETICAL WORKS, 3s. 
17. MILTON’S PARADISE LOST, 2s. 6d. 
18. THE COTTAGERS OF GLENBURNIE, 1s, 6d. 
19. MORE’S PRACTICAL PIETY, 2s. 6d. 
20. GRAY’S POETICAL WORKS, Is. 6d. 
21. GILES’S DOMESTIC HAPPINESS, Is. 6d. 
22. GREGORY’S LEGACY TO HIS DAUGHTERS, 1s. 6d. 
23. LAMB’S ROSAMUND GRAY, Is. 6d. 


The above series, uniform in size, comprises Twenty-four 
elegant Pocket Volumes, eminently ada for Presents, the 
formation of Village Libraries, and ao for Book-hawkisg 
Associations. 
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No. 71.] SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 1861. (Vor. IIT. 
THE PEERAGE OF THE LAST TWO CENTURIES. this reign. The wife of the Right Hon. Henry Fox was created Baroness Hol- 


(Continued from p. 567.) 
CHAPTER V.—REIGN OF GEORGE III. 

We now come to the long and important reign of George III., during a great 
part of which the constant struggle of parties, the frequent changes of adminis- 
tration, wars in America, India, and the Peninsula, and the carrying into execu- 
tion of the legislative Union with Ireland, caused an unparalleled increase in the 
numbers of the peerage, which, we believe, was nearly doubled in the course of 
the sixty years during which that monarch occupied the throne. A writer in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for July, 1807, asserts that the total of the English 

rage at that date was 298 (including peeresses in their own right, minors, 

rs of the blood royal, &c., but exclusive of the spiritual lords), and he com- 
plains that of these “ nearly 200 had been created by his present Majesty.” It is 
probable that these numbers are somewhat exaggerated ; for in 1709, the earliest 
work on the subject to which we have been able to refer gives a total of 159; 
and the edition of ‘‘ Collins’ Peerage for 1756,” four years before the accession of 
George III., contains only 185 entries; and allowing 20 for extinctions in the 
fifty years between that date and the letter of “Sylvanus Urban’s” correspondent 
alluded to above, the result would show (185 — 20 —) 165, which, being taken 
away from his grand total of 298, would give 133, or at the utmost—allowing for 
possible extinctions among their number—150, as in round numbers the additions 
for which George III. was responsible up to the date of the Ministry “ of all the 
talents.’ Between that time, however, and his Majesty’s death in 1820, in all 
probability he did actually double the number which he found in the Upper House 
on his accession in 1760. The following lists will enable us to gain, at all events, 
an approximate conclusion on the subject. 

The Duke of Newcastle and Mr. Pitt were in power at the accession of 
George III., but in 1761 made way for the Earl of Bute, whose star was in the 
ascendant. At the end of a year, however, the Earl resigned and gave place 
to Mr. George Grenville, who, in 1765, handed over the seals of Government to 
the Marquis of Rockingham. Lord Rockingham, however, had been in power 
only for a year, when Mr. Pitt (now Earl of Chatham) returned to office. In 1767 
he was succeeded by the Duke of Grafton, and his Grace by Lord North in 1770. 
In 1782 Lord Rockingham returned to power, but his death occurring within six 
months, the Earl of Shelburne was called on by the King to form a Ministry, which, 
however, was obliged to give place next year to the “ Coalition’’ Ministry of 
Portland, Fox, and North. The Coalition Cabinet did not outlive the year, and 
its members, in 1783, handed over the reins to the younger Pitt, who held them 
with a firm hand until 1801, when Addington came into office. In 1804, Addington 
gave place to Pitt, who remained at the helm of affairs till his lamented death in 
1806. A fresh “ coalition’? was now effected under Lord Grenville, whose 
administration is known to history as that “of all the talents.” This Ministry 
was broken up by Fox’s death next year, when the Duke of Portland succeeded. 
He resigned shortly before his death in 1809, and was succeeded by Mr. Spencer 
Perceval, who carries us down to the beginning of the Regency. The assassina- 
tion of Mr. Perceval shortly afterwards threw the direction of affairs into the 
hands of the Earl of Liverpool, who remained Prime Minister for some years after 
the death of George III. 

The first act of the new king was to raise Lord Talbot, who was Lord Steward 
of his Household, to the earldom of Talbot (1), which became extinct in 1782, 
but was subsequently revived in his nephew’s favour, and is now merged in the 
earldom of Shrewsbury. This nobleman was the son of the Lord Chancellor 
Talbot of the previous reign (see Chapter IV., No. 16). The next was to raise 
Lord De la Warr from the barony to the earldom of Dela Warr (2); he was a Lieu- 
tenant-General in the army and Governor of Guernsey, and held a post at Court. 
John Spencer, the son of the Hon. John Spencer (who had inherited a large por- 
tion of the property of the Duchess of Marlborough), and grandson of Sunder- 
land, was now created Viscount Spencer (3); the wife of the Earl of Bute (the 
Prime Minister) was made Baroness Mountstuart (4); George Bubb Doddington 
was created Lord Melcomb (5) ; Sir Thomas Robinson, K.B., Lord Grantham (6) ; 
Sir Richard Grosvenor, Bart., Lord Grosvenor (7) ; Sir Nathaniel Curzon, Bart., 
Lord Scarsdale (8); and Sir William Irby, Bart., Lord Boston (9). Doddington 
had been M.P. for Bridgewater, Melcomb, &c., during the two previous reigns, 
and his published Diary shows that he was a man of high political importance at 
home, exclusive of the fact that he had been ambassador at Madrid. Robinson, 
too, was a man of note; he had begun his career as secretary to Horace Walpole, 
brother of the Minister, when ambassador at Paris; he was subsequently 
employed in various diplomatic missions, and was afterwards one of the chief 
Secretaries of State, and having held more than one office at Court, eventually 
became joint Postmaster-General. Grosvenor, Curzon, and Irby were influential 
and wealthy Commoners ; the last named of the three had held several posts 
about the Court, and was a favourite of the King. 

A change of Ministry now ensued, and the first creation was the elevation of 
Hester, the wife of the Right Hon. William Pitt, to the dignity of Baroness 
Chatham (10). Next year (1762), Edward Noel, Lord Wentworth, grandfather 
of the late Lady Noel-Byron, was created Viscount Wentworth (11), a title which 
became extinct in 1815. Sir William Courtenay, Bart., of Powderham Castle, 
the head of the noble and historic house of Courtenay, to whose record Gibbon 
devotes a chapter in his “ Decline and Fall,” now became Viscount Courtenay (12), 
a title subsequently merged in the earldom of Devon, though now extinct. The 
Duke of Newcastle now obtained a fresh grant of the barony of Pelham (13), with 
remainder to his relative, Thomas Pelham, Esq., of Stanmer, Sussex (grandfather 
of the present Earl of Chichester), a gentleman who held several official posts in 








land (14), a title which became extinct about two years ago; the Irish Earl of 
Egmont, too, who had filled some high offices about the Court, was created Lord 
Lovell and Holland (15). He was the father of the celebrated Spencer Perceval, 
of whom we shall hear more as we approach the end of this reign. The eldest son 
of the Earl of Cardigan was now created Lord Montagu (16), but dying soon 
after unmarried, the title became extinct. Lord Milton, in the Irish peerage, 
many years M.P. for Weymouth, Dorchester, &c., was created Lord Milton (17) ; 
we shall hear of him again hereafter as Earl of Dorchester. Sir Edward Hussey- 
Montagu, K.B., who had married the widow of the Duke of Manchester, was 
created Lord Beaulieu (18); and two wealthy and influential Commoners, Mr. G. 
Vernon and Mr. George Fox Lane, attained the honours of the peerage as Lords 
Vernon (19) and Bingley (20) respectively—the latter title being a renewal of the 
peerage conferred on his father-in-law (see Chapter II., No. 45). In the following 
August, the King’s eldest son, afterwards George IV., was created Prince of 
Wales (21) and Earl of Chester. 

In the next year the Right Hon. Henry Fox obtained a fresh grant of the 
barony of Holland (22), which had been already bestowed on his wife (see 
No. 14), and Sir Francis Dashwood, Bart., was confirmed by summons in the 
ancient barony of Le Despencer (23), which had been vested for a century and a 
half in the earldom of Westmoreland. The former gentleman had been Secre- 
tary at War and Secretary of State under George II., and was Paymaster of the 
Forces at the accession of George III.; the latter was Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer under the Earl of Bute. Sir John Ligonier, K.B., who had been already 
made Viscount Ligonier in Ireland, was raised to the English barony of Ligonier 
(24). He had served in Flanders, under Marlborough, and had fought side by 
side with George II., at Dettingen. 

Before the close of the same year, Lord Ward, the descendant of a wealthy 
goldsmith and jeweller of London, of the reign of Charles I., was now created 
Viscount Dudley and Ward (25), and Lord Ducie obtained a fresh grant of the 
barony of Ducie (26), with a special remainder to a nephew. These noblemen 
held large estates, and had corresponding political influence in Worcestershire and 
Gloucestershire respectively. 

In the following year, 1764, on the formation of the administration of George 
Grenville, Lord Henley, the Lord Chancellor, was continued in his office, and 
created Earl of Northington (27), which title expired in 1786 in the person of 
his son, who was for one year Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Prince William Henry, 
next brother to the king, was now created Duke of Gloucester (28); he trans- 
mitted the title to his son and successor, the late duke, who was Chancellor of 
the University of Cambridge at his decease in 1834. It was this duke who so 
grievously offended the king by his marriage with a daughter of Sir Edward 
Walpole that the Royal Marriage Act was carried and passed,* by which members 
of the royal family are forbidden to contract alliances with subjects of the realm, 
or to marry at all without leave of the sovereign. Before the close of the year, 
the House of Peers, having taken into consideration the Bottetourt peerage case, 
decided that Mr. Norborne Berkeley had made out his claim thereto, and he was 
accordingly summoned to the House as Lord Bottetourt (29). The title, how- 
ever, again fell into abeyance at his death in 1776, and is now merged in the 
dukedom of Beaufort. 

In the summer of 1765, Lord Rockingham and his friends came into office, and 
Sir Charles Pratt, late Attorney-General, and now Lord Chief Justice of the 
Court of Common Pleas, was created Lord Camden (30). We shall hear of him 
again as Lord Chancellor and a Cabinet Minister. He had an hereditary claim 
to distinction as a lawyer, his father having been Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench in the reign of George I. Lord Digby, of Ireland, now appears on the roll of 
English peers as Lord Digby (31) of Sherborne, and Lord Folkestone (see Chapter 
iv., No. 46) was created Earl of Radnor (32)—a title which had recently become 
extinct in the Cornish family of Robartes. Viscount Spencer (see No. 3) was 
now created Earl Spencer (33); he was the father of the Lord Spencer of our 
own times, whose death broke up the Melbourne Administration in October, 
1834. 

With the summer of 1766, Mr. Pitt returned to power, supported by the Duke 
of Grafton, Mr. Charles Townshend, and Lord Shelburne; one or two additions 
were made to the Peerage in consequence. Pitt himself was no longer “ the great 
Commoner,” but became Earl of Chatham (34) without passing through the inferior 
grades of Barony or Viscountry, as Walpole and Pulteney had done before him, 
and as Lord John Russell has recently done. Lord Ligonier (see above, No 24), was 
created Ear] Ligonier (35), but the the title was shortlived. The Prince Henry 
Frederick, brother to the King, was now created Duke of Cumberland (36), a 
title which the death of his uncle (the duke who gained the victory of Culloden), 
had recently left at his Majesty’s disposal. Sir Hugh Smithson, who had married 
the last of the Percies, and had taken the name of Percy, and been created Ear! 
of Northumberland as above (see chapter IV., No. 53), was now raised to the 
dukedom of Northumberland (37), and Lord Maynard of Ireland was created 
Viscount Maynard (38), with a special remainder. The Earl of Cardigan, who 
had married the heiress of the last Duke of Montagu, of a previous creation, 
was raised to the higher grade as Duke of Montagu, but the title became 
extinct at his decease in 1790. The eldest son of the Duke of Argyle was created 
Lord Sundridge (40), under which title the present duke holds his seat among 
the English Peers. 

In 1767, Caroline, Countess of Dalkeith, wife of the Right Hon. Charles 
Townshend, Chancellor of the Exchequer, was created Baroness Greenwich (41). 





* The mésalliance of the Duke of Cumberland with Mrs. Horton also contributed to brip 
about this piece of legislation. € 
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No farther elevations or creations took place from this date until the year 1770, 
when Lord North and his friends replaced the Chatham administration. Lord 
North bestowed the Chancellorship on Mr. Charles Yorke (second son of the 
late Lord Chancellor Hardwicke), who had held the posts of Attorney and Solicitor 
General, and who died while the patent of his creation as Lord Morden (42), was 
passing under the Great Seal, and the patent consequently never took effect. His 
son, however, ultimately inherited his grandfather's earldom. 

In the following year (1770), Henry, eldest son of Lord Bathurst (sce Chapter 
Il., No. 43), was created Lord Apsley (43), on receiving the Great Seal; he had 
previously been one of the judges of the Common Pleas. 

In 1771, the Chancellor's venerable father, Lord Bathurst, was raised to the 
earldom of Bathurst (44), to which his son succeeded within a year or two. 
The Earl of Hillsborough in Ireland (ancestor of the Marquis of Downshire), 
who had already a seat in the Upper House, as Lord Harwich (see Chapter IV., 
No. 73), was now created Earl of Hillsborough (45), on giving up his post as 
Secretary of State for the colonies. 

There were no fresh creations or elevations in the years 1773, 1774, or 1775 ; but 

in the following year Mr. Edward Southwell was confirmed by summons in the an- 
cient barony of De Clifford (46) ; the eldest son of the Duke of Leeds was summoned 
to the House of Peers as Lord Osborne (47); Elizabeth, Duchess of Argyll, and 
widow of the Duke of Hamilton (well known in the annals of fashion as one 
of the beautifal Misses Gunning) was created Baroness Hamilton (48) ; 
Lord Polwarth, eldest son of the Scottish Earl of Marchmont, was created 
Lord Hume (49), which title became extinct in 1781. The Earl of Bute’s 
eldest son was created Lord Cardiff (50); Sir Edward Hawke, K.B., the gallant 
admiral renowned for his victories over the French fleet in 1747 and 1759, 
and late First Lord of the Admiralty, was created Lord Hawke (51); Mr. 
George Onslow (son of the ex-Speaker of the House of Commons) was created, 
in reward of his father’s services, Lord Cranley (52), which title was almost 
immediately merged in that of his cousin, Lord Onslow; Sir Jeffrey Am- 
herst, K.B., Commander in Chief at the Horse Guards, and formerly Com- 
mander in Chief of the British Forces in America, was rewarded for his military 
services by being raised to the barony of Amherst (53). Sir Brownlow Cust, 
Bart., one of the richest commoners of Lincolnshire, and son of a former Speaker 
of the House of Commons, was created Lord Brownlow (54); Mr. George Pitt, 
of Stratfieldsaye, many years M.P. for Dorset, was created Lord Rivers (55) ; 
Mr. Nathaniel Ryder, son of a former Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, became 
Lord Harrowby (56), and Mr. Thomas Foley, who had inherited the estates of 
his cousin Lord Foley (see Chapter ii., No. 42), whose title had become extinct a 
few years previously, obtained in his favour a renewal of the barony of Foley 
(57) ; Lord Bruce of Tottenham (see Chapter iv., No. 38), was now raised to the 
earldom of Ailesbury (58); Lord Hyde (see Chapter iv., No. 67), to the earldom 
of Clarendon (59)—the title which had been borne by his father-in-law; and 
Lord Trevor (see Chapter ii., No. 39), to the viscountcy of Hampden (60). The 
latter nobleman (son of the first lord, who had been Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas and President of the Council under George I. and George II.), had been 
for several years Envoy Extraordinary to the States General, a Commissioner of 
Revenue in Ireland, and Joint Postmaster General. Both titles became extinct in 
1824. Lord Mansfield was now raised to the earldom (61), with a special 
remainder to his brothers. 

The year 1777 was not marked by the bestowal of any peerage. 

In 1778 we find only a single elevation. Edward Thurlow, the son of a 
Suffolk clergyman, having risen to the posts of Solicitor and Attorney-General, 
was in this year raised to the Woolsack, and created at the same time Lord 
Thurlow (62). 

In 1779 no addition was made to the roll of the peerage. 

In the following year (1780) Priscilla, elder sister and coheir of the late Duke 
of Ancaster, and wife of Peter Burrell, Esq., was confirmed by summons in the 
barony of Willoughby d’Eresby (63). Alexander Wedderburn, the son of a 
Scottish Judge, having passed through the successive steps of Solicitor and 
Attorney-General, and having won the applause of Lord Camden for his 
ability in the Douglas and Hamilton case, was now appointed Lord Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, and created Lord Loughborough (64); we 
shall meet with him again hereafter. 
and above No. 1), was now created Lord Dynevor (65), with a special remainder 
to his daughter ; the earldom expired at his death, while the barony of Talbot 
passed to his nephew, the grandfather of the present Earl of Shrewsbury and 
Talbot. The Irish Viscount Gage was created Lord Gage in the English peerage (66). 

A younger son of the late Earl of Cardigan, and brother of the Duke of 
Montagu, was raised to the barony of Brudenell (67), which before long became 
again absorbed in the superior title. Sir W. De Grey, Knt., who had been suc- 
cessively Solicitor and Attorney-General, and Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, was created Lord Walsingham (68), a name which had been borne by a 
man of quite a different stamp in the days of Elizabeth. Sir William Bagot, 
Bart., a Staffordshire gentleman of large fortune and high connection., .uid M.P. 
for his county, was created Lord Bagot (69). The head of a younger branch of 
the ducal house of Grafton was created Lord Southampton (70), a title which he 
assumed from family connection with the Duke of Southampton, one of the 
sons of Charles II. by Barbara Villiers. At the same time Mr. Henry Herbert, 
a scion of the noble house of Pembroke, was raised to the peerage as Lord 
Porchester (71), which he subsequently exchanged for the earldom of Carnarvon. 
With the exception of that of Walsingham, these last six titles would appear 
to have been the results of mere political interest, and scarcely can be said to 
have been conferred on men who were meliiis de patrid meriti than many of their 
less fortunate competitors. 


In the year 1781, we meet with only two creations ; Lord Edgcumbe was created 
Viscount Mount Edgcambe (72), and Mr. Thomas Twisleton was confirmed by 


Summons in the barony of Saye and Sele (73). 


Earl Talbot (see Chapter IV., No. 16, ; 
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In February or March, 1782, Lord George Germaine, brother of the Duke of 
Dorset, was created Viscount Sackville (74). With the following month Lord 
Rockingham returned to power, and a rather distinguished batch of new creation 7 
was the result. First and foremost was the celebrated John Dunning, late ‘go};, 
citor-General, and now appointed Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, whom 
the new Minister took into his Cabinet at the instance of Lord Shelburne, and 
whom he now created Lord Ashburton (75). This title became extinct in 1g99 
but, as we shall see hereafter, was revived in the person of his relative, Mr 
Alexander Baring. Next followed Sir Fletcher Norton, successively Solicitor anq 
Attorney-General under the Earl of Bute and George Grenville, and, subg. 
quently, for many years Speaker of the House of Commons, who 
Lord Grantley (76). Richard Howe, the celebrated Admiral (who already owngj 
an Irish peerage), was created Viscount Howe (77) in England, in recognition of 
his naval services; this title was afterwards augmented into an earldom, and, 
becoming extinct, was eventually revived in the person of his son-in-law, as we 
shall see hereafter. The Hon. Augustus Keppel, a younger brother of the Kazi 
of Albemarle, was created Viscount Keppel (78) on becoming First Lord of the 
Admiralty, in recognition of his naval services under Hawke, and, subsequently, 
at the siege of Havannah, under Admiral Pococke, where he was mainly instry. 
mental in taking the city. Admiral Sir George Brydges Rodney, K.B., was 
rewarded for his memorable victory over the French fleet under the Comte dg 
Grasse, as Lord Rodney (79). 

In spite of the advent of the Coalition Ministry, in the following year (1783) 
there were only two creations. Lord Rawdon, the eldest son of the Irish Ear] 
of Moira (afterwards Marquis of Hastings), was created Lord Rawdon (80) ; he 
was already an officer of high promise, and had shown many signs of that abili 
which afterwards distinguished him when Governor-General of India. The Right 
Hon. Thomas Townshend, Secretary at War, also obtained in his favour the reviyg] 
of the title of Lord Sydney (81), which had formerly belonged to the Sidney family 
(see Chapter I., No. 8 and No.30). This gentleman inherited an honoured name 
from his father, who was one of the most elegant and accomplished scholars of 
the time; and the son was twice Secretary of State, first under Lord Shelburne, 
and subsequently under Pitt. 

In December, 1783, the Coalition Ministry was broken up, and made way for 
the administration of the younger Pitt. It would be impossible to enter on the 
Peerage creations of this Ministry within the brief limits of this chapter, so we will 
conclude by giving the customary abstract of the elevations which marked the 
first three-and-twenty years of the reign of George III. 

It would appear that during the above period, three peerage creations were 
conferred on members of the blood royal; four on the army, viz., those of Ligo. 
nier (barony, and afterwards earldom), Amherst, and Rawdon; four on the 
navy, viz., Hawke, Howe, Keppel, and Rodney; ten on gentlemen “ learned in 
the law,” viz., Northington, Camden, Morden, Bathurst, Mansfield, Thurlow, 
Loughborough, Walsingham, Ashburton, and Grantley ; and fourteen on men 
eminent for their political services (or on their wives or children) ; we refer more 
particularly to the titles of Mountstuart, Melcombe, Grantham, Chatham 
(barony), Pelham, Holland (two separate creations), Chatham (earldom), Green- 
wich, Hillsborough, Cardiff, Cranley, Trevor, and Sydney. Add to these four 
more titles called out of abeyance in favour of rightful claimants, viz., Bottetourt, 
De Clifford, Willoughby d’Eresby, and Saye and Sele, and there remain forty- 
six peerages conferred on gentlemen whose greatest claim to the honour of a 
seat in the Upper House was based on the fact of their having owned broad 
lands and voted steadily with the Minister of the day. 

(To be continued.) 








CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 


A sHort time ago we gave, in these columns, an account of the different 
burning fluids so largely employed at present under the name of paraffin oil, 
and explained the differences which might exist between various samples of oil 
of the same name—some being highly inflammable, whilst others are perfectly 
harmless. Another remarkable property of these mineral oils has just come 
under our notice, which may, perhaps, account for some of the accidents which 
are frequently occurring where large quantities of these substances are col- 
lected together. The hydrocarbons, which form the chief ingredients known 
as paraffin-oil, mineral-oil, or rock-oil, possess, in a most remarkable manner, 
the property of ascending capillary tubes, far surpassing, in this respect, water, 
deel and all other liquids which are met with, commercially, in large 
quantities. When placed in a lamp the oil, especially the lighter portion, 
rises rapidly in the wick and flows over the outside, and sometimes even It 
will creep up the sides of a glass bottle containing it, and penetrate between 
the neck and the stopper, escaping into the air. When confined in wooden 
casks, it readily permeates the junctions of the staves, if at all unsound, and 
covers the outside of the barrel, where it evaporates with its characteristic 
odour. As it is commonly the custom to export paraffin oil from the oil- 
yielding districts in wooden barrels, this property should be well remembered, 
or serious accidents will occur. It has happened already that in the hold of 
a vessel, where several hundred barrels of oil were closely packed together, 
the more volatile liquid permeated the pores of the wood and mixed with the 
air, forming a highly explosive mixture, which, on the approach of a light, 
instantly ignited and set fire to the vessel. ; 

An opinion is prevalent amongst some who are engaged in the paraffin oil 
trade that it is spontaneously inflammable and also explosive, per s¢, 0? 
approach of a light. Respecting the first impression, it 1s quite erroneous. 

one of these oils absorb oxygen from the air, and, therefore, are perfectly 
free from the danger which attends ordinary oil, of oxidizing so rapidly as 
become heated, and finally to take fire. The explosiveness of the oil, when 4 


light is brought near it, is also a fallacy: if the lightest of the pede 
_ placed in an open vessel, and a lighted match be then brought near it, It W 


burst into flame, and blaze with violence, but there will be no explosion, 
unless the liquid can evaporate in a confined space, so that its vapour * 


able to mix with about eight times its volume of the atmosphere. The gaseous 
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: will then, it is true, explode like gunpowder, if a Bight be brought 
near it ; but the oil itself, so long as it remains im the liquid state, will burn 


generally known, for, now that their import forms a considerable item at 
some of our ports, misconception as to where the real danger lies will neces- 
arily give rise to insufficient means of prevention. Thus it is permitted to 
store the oil in wooden barrels, which are afterwards left exposed freely to the 
heat of the sun, whereby the chances of leakage are greatly increased ; but it 


js proposed to confine their storage to certain prescribed limits ; whilst in 
America, the insurance and railroad companies, frightened at the conse- | 


uences of a recent ignition of forty barrels of this material in the open 
street, have raised their rates for insurance and transport, pleading the 


! 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 


losive character of the oil as a reason for so doing: This is entirely a mis- | 
take ; if proper care be taken to confine it in sound, well-made barrels, and , 


it be protected from the heat of the sun and have no light brought near it, it 
is perfectly free from danger, and may be carried with as much safety as 
other merchandise. The produce of the Canadian oil wells is now likely to 
become @ very ‘important article of commerce, and it is therefore much to be 


regretted that an ignorance of its true properties should be the cause of | 


obstructions being placed in the way of its safe and cheap transport. — 
Now that the lime-light at the South Foreland (recently described in these 
es) has been for some time in operation, some of its valuable charac- 


teristics are attracting attention. The most important of these is its non- , . 
| any adulteration with fired oils can be readily determined. Now, the- essen- 


liability to be blown out by wind, even when entirely unprotected by glass. 
This property has been most severely tested at the Liverpool landing-stage. 
One night a gale of wind arose, which dashed in the glasses, and exposed the 
light to its full power. It continued to burn as steadily and brightly as ever, 
the intense heat and concentrated power of the flame of mixed gases playing 
upon the lime surface, being proof against the comparatively feeble action of 
the wind and rain. This is perhaps the most valuable property which it 
could possess, for it happens more frequently than is imagined that the 
dlasses of a lighthouse may be blown in in a storm and the light put out. 
If the limelight were employed for the purpose of illuminating, the only 
result of this would be a diminution in intetsity, owing to the loss of the 
concentrating power of the lenses. We may state that the electric light 
between charcoal poles, whether protluced by ordinary voltaic means or by 
the magneto-electric machine, does not possess this property, being extin- 
guished by a pull of wind as readily asa candle. Mechanical adjustments at 
the lamp can, however, be so arranged, as to relight it when blown out ; still 
the intermittent character which this would communicate to it, would be 
attended with some disadvantage. 

Another property of the lime-light which we have not yet seen noticed is 
its power of burning as well under water as in the air ; all that is necessary 
is to cover the lime wicks with a bell glass, closed at the top, so as to prevent 
the actual contact of the water with the lime, and the apparatus can be 
lowered into water without in the least interfering with the brilliancy of the 
light. Air is not necessary for the burning of this light as it is for that of 
most others, the mixed gases containing within themselves the necessary 
elements both for burning and for the support of combustion ; whilst the sole 
produets of combustion being the vapour of water, this would condense and 
run down the sides of the gliss. There would be no permanent gas to escape, 
and consequently the light might be lowered to the bottom of the clearest 
lake without the tramsparency of the superjacent water being in the least 
degree disturbed by the rising and breaking of air bubbles at the surface. 


— - —_ ne 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 
ASTRONOMY. 


New Exvements or Panpora.—The following corrected elements of 
Pandora, which have been computed by Professor Axel Moller, are founded 
upon meridian observations made in April last, by Dr. Forster. At the 
planet's opposition, on the 13th of July next year, its declination will be 
—33° 28’; it will therefore be well situated for observation at the Cape, and 
other observatories in the Southern Hemisphere. 


Epoch 1858. Dec. 30,0 Berlin Mean Time. 
En ee ee 16° 58’ 18°95 
BE navtis esate diese  setubiee 28 26 57°58 
OF Svdiatalscds heb etblusdesodas 10 57 29°11 - Mean Equinox of Epoch. 
©) aiid tide dh aS dbeb epee 7 13 2813 
OD sed bittiiedsrtn tie thacdaivurve 8 9 55°89 
NT ete SIS, DG 773"-98506 


New VariasLe Star.—Professor Schonfeld, director of the Mannheim 
observatory, has discovered that the star R Persei is variable. In Bessel’s 
zone, 533, it is noticed as of the ninth magnitude, but although repeatedly 
looked for during the observations for the Bonn maps it could not be found ; 
it was therefure supposed to be an unknown planet. The same astronomer 
has also been lately engaged in comparing Bessel’s zone observations ; and it 
appears that of the 45,000 stars observed by him, only one has required 
modification, and this has proved to be the planet Pallas. Many objects 
have since been discovered to be periodically variable, and R Persei among 
the number. This result is calculated to establish our conceptions of the 
constaney of the sidereal heavens, and its special mention here is justified by 
the prevalence of the opinion that the disappearance of small stars is of 
Irequent occurrence. hata 
PHYSICS, 

Conestoy-Ficures or Liquips.—A most interesting and important paper 
under this title, was read at the British Association Meeting at Manchester 
by Mr. Tomlinson, and as it is of general interest, supplying us, as it does, 
with a ready means of ascertaining the purity of the exceedingly-numerous 
fixed and essential oils, we append a short abstract of it, referring those who 
are more interested in the subject, to the October number of the Philosophical 
Magazine. 

First, then, what is a cohesion-figure and what cohesion ? Cohesion, 





we learn, binds particles of the same nature together; sometimes indis- 
‘rimimately, as it were, and at other times arranging them in a crystalline | 


form; carbon and the diamond—which is nothing but carbon with the 


particles differently arranged—will instance this force in the case of 


_ solids. 
quietly enough. It is well that these properties of paraffin oil should be more | 


But how are we to arrive at it in the case of liquids? Mr. Tomlinson does 
it im the following manner, by bringing into play another force called 
adhesion, which so much resembles cohesion, that philosophers are not quite 
agreed where they differ ; it will be sufficient for our purpose, however, if we 
state that adhesion is to different substances what cohesion is to the particles 
of those substances. If we bring two bodies together, of which the cohesive 
force is greater than the adhesive, they will still remain two bodies ; but if 
we do this where the adhesive force is the greater, they will amalgamate, as 
is the case with mercury and a metal, a salt and water, &c. We are accus- 
tomed to call the resultant of this action a solution, and we can make this 
solution stronger and stronger, until the adhesion and cohesion counterbalance 
each other, and then we get what is called saturation. 

Now, to apply this to our subject. When one liquid is added to another, 
and solution takes place, there is always a breaking up of the cohesion of one 
or the other liquid ; and if there is no solution, there may be simply adhesion ; 
but in both cases one of the substances displays the phenomena of cohesion 
in a characteristic manner. The essential or volatile oils are a class of bodies 
secreted by plants, conferring upon their flowers, fruits, leaves, and wood, 
their peculiar odours. They are mostly procured by distilling the plant, or 
part of the plant, with water. The essential oils communicate a greasy stain 
to paper, which disappears on the application of heat ; by this characteristic 


tial oils possess the cohesive force very strongly, they are in consequence but 
sparingly soluble, and if we place a drop of one of them on water, the adhe- 
sion of the water will cause it to spread out into a film, but cohesion 
immediately begins to re-assert itself. This struggle on the part of the oil to 
preserve its cohesion gives rise to a figure characteristic of the substance 
which Mr. Tomlinson proposes to name cohesion-figure. This figure depends 
upon the cohesive force of the substance, its density, and the adhesion of the 
surface on which it is placed; the figure, therefore, will vary when viewed 
on different substances. Supposing we use water for our purpose, to obtain 
this typical form to perfection, the water, and glass containing it, should be 
perfectly clean, the former distilled, if possible, the latter well washed with 
sulphuric acid and a solution of caustic potash, before use. The vessel should 
hold enough to prevent the water becoming quickly saturated, and the oil 
should be gently delivered from a glass rod or dropping-tube. These pre- 
cautions, of course, are not needful for rough experiment ; but the more care 
employed, the better will be the result obtained. 

Let us commence, then, with the oil of lavender; we shall see that the 
film formed, in the first instance, will open in a number of places, forming 
long irregular arms, resembling the pattern assumed by wood much worm- 
eaten. ‘The action is often so rapid and the pattern so complicated that it 
requires repeated observation to become master of all the phenomena. 

Let us next examine the cohesion-figure of a liquid sparingly soluble in 
water, such as creosote, the cohesion-figure of which we give m the accom- 
panying wood-cut. This will afford us the 
sight of a struggle between cohesion and 
adhesion, which may last for five minutes: 
The creosote sails about on the water con- 
siderably agitated, discharging a number of 
small globules, which, in theif turn, arg 
agitated ; they then rotate and disappear, 
leaving behind them a thin silvery-fdm. After 
a while the parent globule disappears, also 
preserving its cohesion-figure to the last. Ifa 
small quantity of water—-say an ounce—onl 
be dh in this experiment, saturation will 
soon take place, and the second or third drop 
will subside into a lenticular shape and disap- 
pear by evaporation. 

We have already stated that if the liquid be changed, the figure will 
change ; so also if the character of the oil experimented upon be changed, 
we vary the figure. That, for instance, given 
by the unwashed sulphuric ether of the shops 
is very different from that afforded by rectified 
ether. There is not stich a marked difference 
between the cohesion-figures of spirits of wine 
and absolute alcohol, as between the ethers. 
This is explained by the fact that spirits of 
wine only differ from absolute alcohol in having 
already received a portion of the water, which 
the absolute alcohol takes up in forming its 
figure. The figure of spirits of wine consists 
of a central disc, with a foliated outline, sur- 
rounded by another dise ; the figure of absolute 
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Creosote. 

















Alcohol. alcohol, which we here reproduce, has the 
central dise more minutely foliated, with a greater tendency to a stellar 
arrangement. 


This brings us to the use of these cohesion-figures in detecting adulteration: 
we have just seen that it is perfectly easy to distinguish unwashed from washed 
ether, and alcohol from spirits of wine. It is also equally easy to name a varnish, 
@ fixed or an essential oil, from the character of the film which a drop of 
each substance forms on water. Knowing the characters of each film, it is 
not difficult to detect the compound films formed by mixtures, and even to 
name the component parts of a mixture. We have already spoken of the 
figure of oil of lavender ; that of turpentine gives a delicate film with irides- 
cent rings, and an outer border of minute globules, with bosses within the 
edge ; presently these iridescent colours cover the film, which opens into 
holes, presenting a beautiful appearance, which slowly disappears, leaving a 
delicate outline lace pattern which lasts for hours. If now the lavender be 
adulterated with the turpentine in the proportion of five to one, the film 
spreads with a brilliant display of colour, due to the turpentine, the lavender 
film being colourless, and at the same time the worm-eaten appearance we 
have noticed is more remarkable and its action more rapid than when pure 
oil is in question. This is one instance ; the presence of turpentine generally 
may be donated by these iridescent colours. 

Oil of cinnamon is extensively adulterated with oil of sweet almonds ; to 
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detect this we need but know the cohesion-figures of the two substances. 
Knowing these we shall find that when one drop of oil of almonds is added 


| grounds which give too warm a tint to the whole picture. M. Niépce has now 
_ succeeded, by employing a different coating, in Mapentti i action of 


with 
to ten of oil of cinnamon, and one drop of the adulterated oil is placed on | heat, and has, moreover, so far succeeded in fixing the prs Bae | images as to 


water, there is a shooting out of minute globules in radial lines, which is 
characteristic of oil of cinnamon, after which a delicate film is formed, with 
holes in the edge which open and close ; in a few minutes cohesion gathers 
this film into long irregular oily-looking smears, an effect characteristic of oil 
of almonds. Alcohol is used to adulterate the essential oils, giving special 
phenomena with each. 

Colza oil is now very extensively used for lamps ; both it and sperm, with 
which it is extensively adulterated, give characteristic figures, which we 
subjoin :— 

| 














aw 











Sperm Oil. 


Colza Oil. 


The mixture of these two oils forms a good film, in which, as we see by the 
woodcuts, the cracks of the og and 
the peculiar holes of the colza (much 
reduced in size) may be recognized. 

Sincé these experiments, we believe 
Mr. Tomlinson has been engaged in 
studying the action of different vapours 
on these films. Science is ek te 
debted: to him for a knowledge of 
these beautiful and useful facts, and 
we are delighted to hear that he is 
still pursuing his researches on the subject. 








Sperm and Colza mized, 





PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Minerat Cotiopion.—Under this title M. Garnerie announces a new 
application of silica, which is possessed of great sensibility, in lieu of pyroxylin 
and other organic substances which, according to different processes, remain 
after the evaporation of the ether and alcohol. To obtain this thin coating of 
mineral collodion, to a weak solution of silicate of potash or soda another 
equally weak solution of hydro-fluosilicic acid is added, to render the liquid 
as neutral as possible, or rather so as to cause a very slight alkaline reaction 
on litmus. An alkaline precipitate of the hydro-fluosilicate is formed, and 
floats in the liquid, which retains its fluidity perfect for some minutes, if the 
solutions were sufficiently diluted in the first instance. After the addition of 
a few drops of the iodide that may be preferred, the liquid should be well 
shaken and filtered. In a few seconds a solution of iodide of silica is 
obtained, which should be applied to the glasses nearly in the same manner 
as collodion, after which ‘key should be placed in a perfectly horizontal 
position, and as soon as the fluid has acquired the consistency of a firm jelly, 
the plates may be rendered sensitive, exposed, developed, and fixed, as in the 
wet collodion process, with this advantage, that when once rendered sensitive, 
they may be dried and kept in obscurity till required for use. Those*who 
employ the iodides of potassium or sodium, nee | obtain the solution by adding 
hydriodic acid to a solution of silicate of potash or soda. 





GENERAL SUBJECTS. 


MAacHINE FoR Po.isHinc JAPANNED Goops,—A gentleman who has just 
returned from Paris, where he was the travelling representative of a leading 
exporting firm in Wolverhampton, informs us that the products of that town 
and Birmingham,which are regarded as of general domestic use in this country, 
meet little short of a ready sale there, on account of their low price and 
excellent finish. This is especially the case with regard to japanned goods. 
The incomparable polish that the pliant hands of our factory women effect, 
upon the trays in particular, fill the French with admiration. One of the 
Parisian manufacturers, who was ignorant of the means by which this result 
is effected, and who was desirous of competing successfully with the English 
makers, was very pressing that the gentleman to whom we refer should send 
him over “ one of the machines used in England for polishing such wares.” 


EmpLoyMENT OF WATER AS A Fvet.—Attention has recently been 
drawn to the use of water asa fuel. The employment of its vapour has 
already been utilized in metallurgy, as an agent of oxidation in the roasting 
of certain minerals, particularly to facilitate the separation of arsenic and 
antimony compounds in metallic sulphurets. For severa: years attempts 
have been made to employ the calorific power of the hydrogen contained in 
water ; and it is the same line of invention that Messrs. Maire & Voller have 
sought to utilise as a combustible in industrial furnaces, and particularly in 
metallurgic operations. Water, fed in a regulated and intermittent manner 
into a hot fire, is decomposed into oxygen and hydrogen. The former gas 
unites instantly with the carbon, and the hydrogen burning in presence of 
atmospheric air, produces a considerable heat in addition to that of the 
principal combustible. There results, then, a considerable augmentation of 
caloric without any addition of combustible, and consequently a more rapid 
fusion of metals and materials, and an economy of fuel which the authors of 
the process state varies from 40 to 50 per cent. Experiments and calcula- 
tions have demonstrated that the heat absorbed by the decomposition of 
water is less than that furnished by the combustion of the gaseous products 
of the decomposed water. 


ProrocraPHy 1N NaturaL CoLours.—We recently announced in these 
columns that M. Niépce de St. Victor had made some important steps in this 
direction. His memoir on the subject will shortly be published. Hitherto he 
has been obliged to heat the sensitive plates in order to obtain the coloured 


jmage. That system has, amongst other disadvantages, that of producing red 


produce pictures which are capable of resisting four-and-twenty houry 


exposure to light. 
‘Use or WirE-Gavuze For Stoprinec Fiame.—The valuable property of 


wire-gauze of preventing the passage of flame through it, investigate 
thoroughly by Sir Hum ee vy, and utilized by him in the safcty-lane 
is now about to be employed as a means of preventing fires in distilleries 
M. Surmay proposes to employ it in the interior of the tubes used in distil. 
leries to convey spirits from one vessel to another. He employs brass wire. 
gauze, the meshes of which are about the thirtieth of an inch square, }j 
is well known that if alcohol be heated to the boiling point in a vessel covered 
closely with wire-gauze, the vapour of the alcohol may be lighted above the 
gauze, without the liquid itself taking fire; also that the aleobel below the 
gauze may be burned without the flame passing through. Dr. Surmay causeq 
a current of alcohol to pass through a wide tube, in the centre of which he 
had placed a diaphragm of wire-gauze ; upon then setting fire to the alcoho] 
at the entrance of the tube, he showed that the flame would not pass th 

this diaphragm, however long the experiment was tried, or whatever make 
be the temperature of the tube. 

THe THERMOMETER AS A STEAM PressurE GAucE.—As the temperature 
of steam varies constantly with the pressure, the latter may be measured by 
the former ; and hence a thermometer inserted in the steam space of a boiler 
becomes an accurate gauge of the pressure. To enable engineers to see at q 
glance the pressure corresponding to any degree of temperature, scales may 
be drawn up from Regnault’s tables, and either engraved on the thermometer 
itself or pasted by its side. One great recommendation of a thermometer 
gauge is that it never gets out of order. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


At the meeting of the Entomological Society, on Monday, J. W. 
Douglas, Esq., President, in the chair, there were exhibited a great many 
objects of interest. Mr. Stevens had some rare insects, sent from Japan by 
Mr. Fortune, including the rare Damaster claptoides, of which only one or 
two specimens were known in Europe, and two or three new Papiliones. Mr. 
White had some fine insects from Penang, brought by Mr. Bowring ; some 
remarkable Coleoptera and Crustacea, brought from the Feejee Islands by 
H.M. ship Herald ; two remarkably beautiful Bombyces, from India—B. 
Wallichii ; and a new allied species, for which he proposed the name B. 
Hearseyi, in honour of Major-General Hearsey, who had devoted so much 
attention to the entomology of India ; and a new Lycena, from New Zealand, 
which he proposed to call L. Boldenarum. Mr. White also read a description 
of a new phryganidous insect, from India, under the name of Holostomis 
Maclachalani. Mr. Reading exhibited some rare lepidoptera, from Plymouth, 
including the very rare Glwa erythrocephala and Leucania putrescens. Mr. 
Miller exhibited some living larve of an Incurvaria, in their cases, cut out of 
leaves of beech. The larvee draw these cases about with them, and at this 
season feed on fallen leaves, and in the present case had left only the skeleton 
of an oak leaf, the fibres alone remaining. Mr. McLachlan exhibited a female 
Colias edusa, with the colouration of amale. He also exhibited some species 
of Phryganide, and read descriptions of the British species of Stenophylaz. 
Mr. Waterhouse read descriptions of two new Curculionidae, from Australia, 
constituting a new genus, allied to Strongylorhinus, and remarkable by the 
absence of the claw-joint of the tarsi. He gave it thename of Atelicus. Mr. 
Devignes described two new species of Ichneumonide, Ephiates facialis and 
E. albicinctus. Mr. Adam White read a note on the ravages of Lasioderma 
testaceum, in ginger imported from India, to such an extent that it was depre- 
ciated in value from £10 to £20 perton. Sitophilus Orize, he had also been 
informed, had so injured a parcel of macaroni that 300 boxes were nearly 
destroyed. It had been suggested that as the eggs from which these insects 
grew must have been laid in the country whence the goods came, that it 
might be of advantage to examine the goods carefully when they were packed, 
an then to ship them immediately, so as to be out of the reach of the parent 
insects. Mr. Janson read some critical remarks upon Homalota subterranea, 
Haploglossa pulla, and H. nidicola. Mr. Tegetmeier alluded to the theory of 
the development of the queen-bee, recently propounded by Principal Leach, 
that the ordinary worker-larva was converted into a queen by the heat of the 
bees clustering round the cell, and not by the reception of a peculiar food, as 
— been stated ; but Mr. Smith and Mr. Waterhouse dissented from this 

eory. 

Royal Institution of Great Britain.—At the general monthly meet 
ing, on Monday, November 4, 1861, William Pole, , MA, FERS, 
treasurer and vice-president, in the chair, the Rev. William Wentworth H. A. 
Bowyer, M.A., was elected a member of the Royal Institution ; and Alexander 
I. Ellis, Esq., was admitted a member of the Royal Institution. 








THE TRANSIT OF MERCURY. 


Tue planet Mercury, which from its close, satellite-like attendance upo? 
the sun, more than one astronomer—the great Copernicus among them— 
have died without seeing, will cross between us and the sun on the 
morning of the 12th. This phenomenon, which is, in fact, a partis 
eclipse of the sun by the planet, is called a“ transit of Mercury, 4? 
is not of frequent occurrence, the last having happened in 1848. If ne 
orbits of the earth and Mercury were in the same plane with reg 
to the sun, it is clear that we should have a transit every time the planet 
in its revolution came between us and that luminary, and as it takes 





but eighty-eight days to make the complete circuit of its orbit, these 
transits would occur pretty frequently. Observation, however, has — 
that these planes are not coincident, and Mercury, therefore, when in the 
region between us and the sun—in inferior conjunction, as it is called,—® 
sometimes too high and sometimes too low to pass before the solar dise ; . 
that a transit requires something more than the conjunction of the ur 
we need also the conjunction of the planet’s node, a name given to the poin 
of passage of the planet through the plane of the earth’s orbit. Of course, as 
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the planes of Mercury and the earth are inclined as we have seen, half of | are the extremities of the diameter perpendicular to the celestial equator, 


Mercury’s year will be spent above and half below the plane of our orbit, 
consequently there will be two nodes, the ascending and descending nodes, 
terms which require no farther explanation. These nodes of Mercury’s orbit 
are, and will be for many years to come, in that part of the ecliptic which 
the sun passes in May and November, and that a transit may occur, Mer- 
cury must be in conjunction with the sun in these months ; so that a transit 
uires the conjunction of the planet and the planet’s node. 

The first predicted transit which was observed, occurred in 1631, when the 
limits of error were fixed by Kepler, who computed it by means of the 
Rodolphine tables at four days. Gassendi had the good fortune to witness 
this transit. Ata subsequent period Hevelius and his assistants were also 
four days at their instruments, waiting for a similar phenomenon. This limit 
of error was reduced by Halley and Lalande in their calculations for the 
transit of 1786, which differed but one hour and a half from the computed 
times, the ingress happening at the mid interval. 

As a strong contrast with these wide differences between observation and 
prediction, and as an instance of the wonderful accuracy with which astro- 
nomical calculations are now performed, we may state that the transit of 1848 
differed but sixteen seconds from the time assigned to it by calculations founded 
upon Le Verrier’s tables. These tables resulted from a profound investiga- 
tion of the planet instituted by that distinguished astronomer in 1844, and we 
shall have occasion to mention them farther on. In the present transit, which 
is nota central one, the path of Mercury being eleven minutes of arc from the 
centre of the sun at its nearest point, Mercury will remain four hours and 
two minutes on the sun’s disc, as seen from the centre of the earth ; but as 


the ingress of the planet occurs at 15 minutes past 5 on the morning of the | 


12th, and the sun does not rise till a quarter past 7, the latter half only of the 
planet’s journey across the disc will be visible to us in England, Mercury 
arriving at the point of its path nearest the centre of the sun at 16 minutes 
past 7, or one minute after sun-rise, and leaving the sun at 17 minutes past 9. 
These times of ingress, egress, &c., are taken from the Nautical Almanack, 
and are founded upon Lindenau’s tables of the planet. If, however, we use 
the tables of M. Le Verrier we have just mentioned, which have been con- 
structed upon the supposition that there is an unknown planetary mass* 
in the space between Mercury and the sun, we shall find these times slightly 
altered. We cannot do better than put the predicted times given by these 
two tables side by side, in order that it may be seen which best agrees with 


observation when the time arrives :— 
Nautical Almanac. Le Verrier. 


Nov. 12th. a.m. a.m. 

h. m. s. h. m. s. 
I isisdiiiens Weasobannsttenbecksidaomens 2S Sverre 518 3 
Ne a eT ae ee Eee ame § aystes 5 20 19°07 
NOs cnichsinuid bande dpa dvesaeabuaniueua wy, tobbbi 9 18 17°17 
PG Siliscnintndeabsmteiisssabesseitbedeenses ye preoee 9 20 36 


It must be recollected that these figures have reference to the centre of the 
earth as the point of observation. Being to the north of this point we shall 
observe the transit from a higher level, which will make Mercury appear 
lower on the sun’s disc. This will have the effect of lengthening his transit 
by about two minutes, retarding the egress consequently about one minute. 
When projected on the sun, the planet will appear as a round intensely black 
spot of about ten seconds in diameter, easily distinguishable from any sun 
spots that happen to be visible at the time. 

During the transit of 1848, the planet was thought to be spheroidal like 
our earth. This point should be attended to on the present occasion by 
those who have powerful instruments, as according to the previous observa- 
tions of Schroeter and Herschel this is not the case. 

As before stated, the ingress and first internal contact, or, in other words, 
the contacts of the two edges of the planet with the edge of the sun, on the 
entrance of the former on the disc, will not be visible in England, as they 
occur before sunrise. Of the remaining contacts the internal one, on the 
planet’s egress, is by far the most important. As the black spot formed by 
the projection of the planet on the sun, gradually approaches the western 
limb, a very thin line of light will at last remain between the planet and the 
sun’s edge. This at the instant of contact will suddenly break up. A high 
power should be used if the state of the atmosphere will bear it, and if the 
telescope employed be one of great perfection and power. It will be impor- 
tant to notice whether, at the moment that the thread of light breaks up, it 
presents any sensible thickness. 

If the precise instant of this breaking up of the thin line be noted, the 
position of the planet will be determined with the greatest precision ; the 
exact time, therefore, is an indispensable element in any observation that 
may be made of this phenomenon. We therefore recommend our readers 
who have not a transit instrument, to obtain Greenwich mean time the day 
before. This, we take it, will not be difficult of accomplishment, as electric 
time-signais are now sent daily from Greenwich to almost all parts of 
England. 

In cageroang transits of the planet some observers have affirmed that a 
halo-like ring has been formed round it. This appearance, however, was not 
detected in the transits of 1832 0r1848. The generally unfavourable weather 
at this time of the year is much against the observation of this phenomenon ; 
unfortunately the next will not occur at a better time, nor, indeed, can we 
expect good atmospheric conditions till May 6th, 1878. On the remaining 
occasions during this century in 1881, 1891, and 1394, the transits will be 
invisible in England. In connection with this transit, Mercury will be 
Stationary on the Ist of the month, crossing the plane of our orbit from 
the south, or, being in the ascending node, on the 11th, at 6.32 p.m., he will 
alvive in inferior conjunction with the sun, or be directly between the earth 
and sun at 7.26 in the morning of the 12th, while on the disc. Thence 
travelling onwards in its orbit, it reaches its nearest point to the sun, or is 
ee on the 16th, at 8 in the morning, and is again stationary on the 

The ga pr hon woodcut, which gives the transit as seen in an inverting 
telescope, will show our readers where tc look for the planet. Z indicates 
the highest part of the sun’s disc at sunrise; this point will move round 
towards Z’, which it will reach at the moment of egress. The points N.S. 








* See Tue Loyvow Review, vol. ii., p. 733. 














and W.E. the direction of that equator, along which line the centre of the 
sun will appear to travel. 
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Jupiter, in Leo, is a morning star during the month, and will serve the 
tyro as a “finder” to Saturn (which of course is now less bright than usual), 
being very near him, a little to the south. We are compelled, from want of 
space, to omit the tables of the transits, &c., of his satellites, but we take it 
that all eyes will be directed to Saturn for the present, and when nearer the 
meridian, the satellites will be studied to much better advantage. 

Mars, in Virgo, is also a morning star, rising about half-past 4 during 
the month, and to the north of the point of sunrise. 

Venus, in Ophiuchus and Sagittarius, is now a very conspicuous object in 
the evening, setting two hours after the sun at the beginning, and three at 
the end of the month; its semi-diameter on the 25th will be exactly ten 
seconds, and the versed sine of its illuminated dise will be 0°638, its diameter 
being considered as unity ; it will therefore resemble our moon when about ten 
daysold. Next month, when the planet’s semi-diameter will be 14°7", it will 
exactly resemble our moon’s first quarter, and be a most interesting object for 
powerful telescopes. 

Uranus is now well situated for observation, and is gradually approaching 
the earth, arriving at its least distance in the early part of next month, when 
it will come on the meridian at midnight. 

The new moon occurred at 3 minutes past 4 in the afternoon of the 2nd, 
3 minutes after its nearest approach to the earth. On the 5th, it was 1° 44’ 
north of Venus one minute before it set. On the 6th, the star numbered 
6448 in the British Association Catalogue was occulted at 35 minutes 
past 6; the moon setting at 41 minutes past 7, the re-appearance was not 
visible. Arriving at the first quarter at 16 minutes before 11 on the 9th, 
and entering Pisces, the sixth magnitude star 101 of that constellation will 
disappear at 8 minutes past 2 on the morning of the 15th, re-appearing at 
14 minutes past 3. Thence travelling onward, our satellite enters Aries, and 
is at its greatest distance from the earth on the 16th. On the morning of the 
17th it passes very near the two stars Z and r Arietis, and entering Taurus, 
reaches the full at 1 in the afternoon, occults 33 Tauri at 13 minutes past 10 
p-m. on the 17th, the star getting clear of the moon at 6 minutes past 11. On 
the 19th the moon passes 1° 43’ south of Uranus at 35 minutes past 5 in the 
morning, passing near 121 Tauri at 56 minutes past 6 in the evening, and 
setting at 26 minutes past 9. The last quarter occurs at 7 minutes past 11 on 
the morning of the 25th. On the 26th the moon will pass to the south of 
Jupiter at 38 minutes past 4 in the morning. 

The remaining occultations during the month are as follow :— 


@. Ms F. 
Day. Star. Mag. Disapp. Re-app. 
h. m. 1. m, 
SH dd GeemiMOPUlh... ccccccccccccess 6 19 18 20 18 
21 56 Geminorum.................. 55 7 18 8 7 
, ao. free 6 16 22 17 37 
Be a Big ie GD ce ccxcccdicvcvecss 6 16 44 18 4 





METEOROLOGY FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER DURING TWENTY- 
ONE YEARS IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF LONDON, 


(By James Giaisuer, F.R.S., &c., Royal Observatory, Greenwich.) 




















1; WES | 
Sis Highest Lowest | Mean | Difference Rain. 
| 3 EE Reading Reading | Tem- of Degree | 
Years. = 24 ¢ of the of the | Range. perature; Average of ae Pee 
| e.£% Thermo- Thermo-) | of the | of Twenty | Humidity. Number| Amount 
| £2. | meter. | meter. | | Air. Years. of days| Col- 
scoee | it fell. | lected. 
Oe ee Mee es i... e | Ie 
1841 | 2962 646 | 322 324 | (488 —09 es | 23 6-0 
1342! 3002 | 609 | 283 326 06| 454 —43 s | 6 !| I 
1843 | 29°78 70°4 28°5 419 | 40 —17 hss on ee 
1844 | 29°74 67°4 | 308 366 | 5 —02 06 21 | 40 
1#45 | 30°02 676 | 314 36°2 50°2 +05 sy 16 | 14 
1846 29°69 i7°7 «| «6360 327 0 6| 5S +08 AN 28 5 
1847 | 29098 | 792 33°0 “2 | &2 +32 87 8 | 20 
2048 | 20°82 740 | 32°4 416 | 516 +19 HS 26 $5 
1849 29°92 69°7 | 315 38°2— | «C611 +14 81 21 2°7 
1850 | 29°86 63°9 315 | 324 | 47°0 —2°7 82 . | 
1851 29°9¢ 701 34°7 35°4 | 526 +29 80 a | 
1852 | 29°86 0 «| «310 6} 6880) | C479 —1'8 81 7 | 88 
1853 | 29°73 | 67°0 317 | 363 59 | —12 | 0) 2% | 43 
1354) 29°90 728 | 313 | Als o4); -—O3 | 83 1! | 26 
1855 | 29°70 66°8 35°0 $1°8 512 | +1°5 SH 22 49 
56 | 30°17 662 | 314 | 3*8 517 | +20 | 87 10 | 16 
1857 | 20°88 60-0 | 378 | 312 629 | +32 | @2 9 | 42 
1858 , Bol 695 | 330 | 365 6s | +11 85 eS i =e 
1959 | 2970 | 81°0 265 | 565 bre +12 89 is | 36 
1860 30°03 68°5 | 324 | 361 6 +09 a9 10 «6| «(16 
| 36-0 59 | +52 87 10 | O98 
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1861 | 30°02 75°6 39°6 
' ; 


’ ' 








The pressure of the atmosphere was below its average value on the Ist, the 
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llth, the 21st, 22nd, and on the last day, and in excess on every other day ; 
the average daily excess for the whole month was 0°15 inch. The highest 
reading in the month was 30°35 inches on the 17th, and the lowest was 29°47 
inches on the 11th day ; the range of readings was, therefore, 0°88 inch. The 
mean for the whole month was 3002 inches. The average of the numbers in 
the second column of the table, or for the preceding twenty years, is 2987 
inches. On passing the eye up the column, it will be seen that there are 
two instances only in which this element has been exceeded in the preceding 
20 years, viz., in 1856, when it was 30°17 inches, and last year, when it was 
30°03 inches. 





The highest temperature of the air this month reached in every year for 20 | 


years is shown in the third column. In the month just passed it was 75°6° ; 
in the year 1859, which is the highest of all, it was as high as 81°0°, but, 
with this exception, the extreme high temperature of the past month is in 
excess over the remaining 19 years ; the next in order was in 1848, when it 
was 74. 

The lowest temperature of the air in every October is shown in the next 
column. By passing the eye down the numbers, it will be seen that there is 
no instance in the table of a reading so high as 39°G° within its limits, which 
was the lowest temperature of the past month. The nearest approach was in 
1857, viz, 87°8° ; and the next in order were in 1846 and 1855, in both of 
which this element was 35°. 

The mean of all the high day temperatures is not shown in the table. 
average for the past twenty years is 583°; that of last month was 64'1, 
being nearly 6° in excess. Within the preceding twenty years there has not 
been any instance of such continuous high day temperature. The nearest 





rer. 


The diagram exhibits the distribution of temperature over the month ; 
the dots above the wavy line indicate the highest temperature of the air jn 
shade, on every day ; on the Sth it will be seen that the temperature reached 
76° nearly, and on the 14th exceeded 74°, these being the two highest tem. 
peratures in the month; the cross or star below the line shows the lowest 
temperature of every day, and shows that on the 17th and 29th the temperature 
fell to a little below 40, and these were the two lowest points in the month, 
The black wavy line shows the mean or average temperature of the ajr 
day by day, each day being reckoned from midnight to midnight. 

The mean daily temperature for this month, from forty-three years’ observa- 
tions, changed rapidly from 54° at the beginning to 47° at the end; and if 
the points on the continuous line be compared with those on an inclined line 
drawn from 54° at the beginning to 47° at the end, the departures from the 
average daily will be readily seen. The excess of temperature was as large as 
11° en the Ist; 10° on the 8th; 12° on the 14th; 11° again, on the 25th. 
On the 28th and 29th, the temperature declined just to their averages, but 
again rose above on the last two days of the month ; so that the temperature 
never declined during the whole month, in a single instance, below its average. This 
fact is very remarkable, and, as far as I know, unprecedented. The readings 
of a Negretti and Zambra’s blackened bulb radiation thermometer, placed 
with its bulb in the full rays of the sun, read as high as 117° on the 4th, 


and on many days its readings were above 105°; and their mean for the 


Their | 


approach was in 1547, when their mean was 61°5° ; and im 1857, when it was | 
61°6°. In the year 1542 it was as low as 53°4°, showing a great contrast tothe | 


past month. 

The mean of ail the low night temperatures for October, 1861, was 47°7°, the 
average for the preceding twenty years was 43°7°; the nights were, therefore, 
4° above the average, and there is no instance back to 1541 of such warm 
nights ; in 1857 this value was 47°1°, and in 1851 it was 467°. In October, 
1842, it was as low as 39°3°. 

The mean or average temperature of each October from the year 1841 is 
shown in column 6; that for last month, as might be expected from the 

ing remarks, was very remarkable, its value, 54°9°, is greater than any 
in the table, and we must go back to 1831 for as warm an October, and then 
back to 1811 for a second, then further back to 1770 fails to find a third 
instance, and beyond this point we have no trustworthy results. The preceding 
instances of warm Octobers from 1770 are as follows :— 


In the year 1772 the mean temperature , In the year 1826 the mean temperature 4 
of October was 1.0.0.0... eee. s... 584 Oe ae 
s 17% ” rr) 53°4 ” 1831 ”> ” 55.0 
2” 1807 ” ” 53°0 oF] 1847 ” B 52°9 
ped 181] “s + 55°5 ~ 1351 w: . 52°6 
re 1818 ws “s 53°7 we 1357 = nee 52°9 
on 1822 * a 52-0 





So that the only year which seems to have exceeded the recent October in 


temperature was in the year 1811, famous for its comet, and it was equalled | 


in 1831. It will be interesting now to point out a few low-temperature 
Octobers, to contrast with the preceding. 


In the year 1820 the mean temperature 


In the year 1778 the mean temperature , o 
Breer eee 0 ie I I cecscrtesracecdnisasenneccch 47°0 
o 1782 ie é 460 a 1829 x am 47°5 
- 1784 - - 43°9 os 1836 pa a 47°4 
’” 1786 .» ” 407 39 18%) ” ” 46°8 
os 1817 ” ” 50 > 1842 ” %° 45'4 
” 1819 ” ” 47°5 ” 1850 ” ” *47°0 





The mean temperature of the dew-point for October, 1861, or that temperature 
at which the water present in the air in the invisible shape of vapour would 
saturate the air, was 51°4°, being 5°4° above the average, therefore more water 
was mixed with the air than usual ; but the excess of temperature being so 
nearly the same as that of the air above its average, the degree of humidity 
would be also that of its average, which is 87 on a scale, supposing the air 
when quite dry to be represented by 0, and quite wet by 100. The several 
values of this element in the different years are shown in the table. 

The number of days on which rain fell in October in each year is noted in 
column 9; the mean or average is sixteen ; in the month just passed rain 
feil on ten ; in the year 1546 it fell on twenty-eight, in 1848 it fell on twenty- 
six, in 1842 it fell on six days only, whilst in the preceding and following 
years it fell on twenty-three days in each year. 

The fall of rain is noted in the last column in the month just passed, it 
was 0.9 inch only; the mean of the preceding 46 years is 2} inches, therefore 
the fall has been deficient to the amount of two-thirds of its usual amount. 
In the year 1841 the fall was as large as 6 inches ; in 1831, 1846, and 1855, 
the fall differed but little from 5 inches. We must go back to the years 

1834 and 1830, for so dry an October. 
Diagram, showing the maximum, the average, and the minimum temperature of 
the air daily for October, 1861. 
Days oF THE Montu. 
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whole month was 97°. The readings of a terrestrial radiation thermometer, 
with its bulb placed on the grass and exposed to the sky, read only once as 
low as 30° ; was 40° on eight nights only ; and on all the remaining nights its 
lowest readings exceeded 40°, and on some nights even exceeded 50°. 

Fogs were prevalent on ten days. Lightning, without thunder, was seen 
on the 8th ; a thunderstorm occurred on the 11th day ; an aurora was seen 
on the 10th. The average direction of the wind was N.E. for ten days, 5.E. 
for nine, S.W. for ten, S. one, and N.W. one, considering the day from 
midnight to midnight. 

The mean temperature of the month of October, in groups of ten years, 
since 1771, is as follows :— 

The mean temperature of not. 1929 was 49°9 


The mean temperature of the - 
ten years ine ctoeeesocensess } 1779 was 40°6 | ten years ending ..........«.+.. 
- ia 1739 ,, 47°3 Ka = 1839 ,, 501 
” ” 1799 ” 439 ” ” 1849 ” 49°5 
cry > 1809 ” 49°6 | 9 ” 1859 ” 49°5 
, ” ” 1819 ” 49°9 


The characteristics of this month were great atmospheric pressure, very 
high temperature both by day and night, with more water in the air than 
usual, to such an amount that the degree of humidity was that of the average 
for the month ; a smaller fall of rain than has been experienced in October 
for twenty-seven years ; no heavy gale of wind. In fact the month has been 
one of the finest I have known, or on record, and to have been general over 
the country. Owing, however, to the deficiency of rain in the southern part 
of the kingdom in the months of August and September, farmers have 
been, in some places, unable to plough their land and to prepare it for 
sowing. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
SINGULAR RECORD OF A COMET. 


Sir,—Among the municipal records of the town of Ludlow there is a small 
roll on vellum containing a chronologieal list of the bailiffs, or chief municipal 
officers, compiled by an individual who lived at the close of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, and continued by later hands. Here and there are notices 
of historical events, either general or local ; and among them, under the date 
of 1594, is the following rather curious statement :— 


“A greate barne in Lempster [Leominster] fired by 9 comett, and burned 15 
dayes.” 


Perhaps some of your astronomical staff may be able to conjecture what 
sort of phenomenon can have thus been mistaken for the action of a comet: 
for it was evidently an occurrence which created a considerable sensation at 
the time, or it would not have been recorded in such a document, and the 
writer of the record certainly lived at the time, and in the neighbourhood. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c., 


October 28th. SALOPIENSIS. 





CLERICAL EDUCATION. 


Sir,—The suggestions of “A College Lecturer ” respecting the practical 
training of candidates for the ministry are very valuable, and if well carried 
out, would be productive of incalculable benefit to both the ministers and 
the flocks committed to their charge. Not only would a discourse, delivered 
by a clergyman trained in the manner described, be more effective as respects 
the audience, but the preparation required would be highly beneficial to the 
preacher himself. Unless in the case of men who take upon themselves the 
work of the ministry for the sake of the work: itself, what incentive is there 
for clergymen to add to the very scanty qualification afforded by the present 
superficial method of training ? The younger son of a family, who would have 
preferred the army or the bar, is “ brought up to the Church,” as the phrase 
runs, simply because “there is nothing else for him” but a “ family living ' 
So long as the practice of reading’sermons is tolerated (a practice, I believe, 
peculiar to England), why should he trouble himself to compose, much more 
to commit to memory, discourses which tne lithographic press will furnish 
him with at a trifling cost—c- pecially when he would have to acquire, by his 
own unaided exertions, an art which he has never been taught? I will not 
trespass upon your columns with any further remarks of my own upon 5° 
prolific a subject, but send you a copy of a document known, perhaps, 





| very few of your readers, and, though probably not now in force, of some 


importance. The following mandate was addressed by King Charles I. te 
the University of Cambridge :— 


Viee.Chancellor and Gentlemer.—Whereas his Majesty is informed that 
the practice of reading sermons is gener.y .aken up by the preachers before 
the University, and therefore continues even before himself; his Majesty hath com- 
manded me to si; ify to you his pleasure !.1t the said practice, which took 1 
beginning from ti » disorders of the late tins, be wholly laid aside; and that 
he said preachers . eliver their sermons, both in Latin and English, by memory; 
without book, as being a way of preaching which his Majesty judgeth mo* 
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le to the use of foreign Churches, to the custom of the University here- 
tofore, and to the nature of that holy exercise. And that his Majesty’s commands 
in these premises may be duly regarded and observed, his further pleasure is, 
that the names of all such ecclesiastical persons as shall continue the present 
supine and slothful way of preaching be, from time to time, signified to me, by 
the Vice-Chancellor for the time being, on pain of his Majesty’s displeasure.* 
“ Oct. 8, 1674. “ Monmovrs.” 


A Country CLERGYMAN. 


CASELLA’S MERCURIAL MINIMUM THERMOMETER. 


Sir,—Your ready a iation of the above invention, and the promptitude 
with which you gave the public so clear and interesting an account of it in 
your columns, render it just, alike to you and to myself, that I should at 
once reply to a letter which appeared in your last issue. To follow the 
writers through the quotations from their abandoned and, according to 
their own showing, useless patent, will not be requisite, particularly as the 
specification No. 2,306, of 1855, is illustrated with diagrams, to which all who 
are interested in the subject can refer. 

Their first and very positive assertion is that, “ What really causes the 
instrument to act is a small contraction near the end of the supplementary 
tube, which retains the mercury, and prevents its returning after it has 
reached its minimum point.” Compared with facts and the principles of the 

‘instrument, such statements are found defective ; and if the writers are cor- 
rect, why should not their thermometer have been made to answer during 
their six years’ patent protection? Instead, however, of the effective prin- 
ciple being a contraction or choking of the bore, it is the adhesive or 
attractive affinity of one body for another, which, in this instance, is obtained 
by abruptly bringing the mercury to a fixed point on its recession from a 
smaller into a larger chamber having a flattened surface or diaphragm, the 
conditions becoming thus so altered as to cause an adhesive or fixed point, 
at which the mercury is retained whilst it is withdrawn by contraction from 
cold along the horizontal or ordinary bore of the tube. In the first extract 
from their specification, the writers dwell upon the “ partial choking of one 
of two tubes at or near the neck ;” then, however, they describe the mer- 
cury as “in rising, having a greater tendency to rise in the unchoked tube,” 
whilst in mine the mercury flows freely in or out of the chamber, being only 
retained by adhesion in the position before described. In the next quota- 
tion “a supplementary reservoir” is spoken of, into which the mercury shall 
run when it descends. 

Now this description, as well as their diagram, distinctly points to a desire 
to succeed by means of a perpendicular, or almost perpendicular, instrument ; 
whilst mine is horizontal. Their last extract speaks more of a double instru- 
ment, in which ‘‘both tubes are choked, the one more than the other ;” but 
the patents for all of which are said to have been abandoned. They then 
state that “the principle upon which the action of my thermometer depends 
was patented and adopted by them,” and add that “if the small supple- 
mentary tube shown in the thermometer, figured in your journal of the 
12th ult., were continued and made long enough to have a scale adopted to it 
for maximum temperatures, there would be presented the thermometer 
described in our patent of 1855.” To this significant “if” must be added a 
number of other “ifs ;” thus, “ if” the form were suitably altered, and kept 
either perpendicular or with the requisite angle properly observed, and “ if” 
the instrument were poised by a screw, then it might be admitted that their 
abandoned principles had been adopted. 

In conclusion, I may state that my first hope of success was based upon 
observing the tenacity with which water seemed to adhere to any flattened 
substance I attempted to raise from its surface. To this is added a principle 
first explained to my father by the present eminent director of the Royal 
Kew Observatory, Mr. Stewart ; viz., that in certain positions, but without 
choking the bore, the mercury will only rise in a larger, and recede in a 
smaller tube ; and though the experiments which were made on a com- 
bination of these two natural principles were not always unchequered with 
failure, the result has been the invention of an instrument which is elsewhere 
acknowledged as original. Regretting deeply, alike this intrusion on your 
valuable space, and that antagonistic writing should so far supplant the 
spirit of generous inquiry, I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient 
Servant, L. M. Caseiua, 








NECROLOGY. 





LORD C. BEAUCLERK. 


On the 2nd inst, at Scarborough, aged 48, from injuries accidentally 
received in the endeavour to rescue the crew of a life-boat in danger of 
drowning, the Right Hon. Lord Charles Beauclerk. He was the fourth son of 
William, eighth Duke of St. Alban’s, by his second wife, Maria Jeanetta, 
a on gary = John —— Esq., and brother of William, ninth Duke, 
and uncle of the present Duke. rm i 3, ras Major i 
ro odienkenton er e. He was born in 1813, and was Major in 
the Ist Regiment of Foot. Lord Charles Beauclerk married, in 1842, Miss 
Laura Maria Theresa Stopford, only daughter and heir of Col. Stopford (of 
the noble Irish family of Courtown), but was left a widowet in 1858. He 
leaves a young family to lament his loss. 


SIR C. M. WADE, C.B. 
‘On Monday, the 21st ult., at Bath, aged sixty-seven, Sir Claude Martine 





ade, Commander of the Bath. This able public servant was the son of | 


the late Lieutenant-Colonel Joseph Wade, of the Bengal Army, by the eldest 
daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Ross, and was born in Bengal in 
1794. In 1809 he entered the military service of the East India ( ‘ompany 
in which he rose by successive steps to the rank of lieutenant-colonel in 1839, 
and subsequently received the local rank of full colonel in India. Whilst 
holding a military commission, he was constantly employed in various civil 


posts. In 1823 he was appointed diplomatic agent at in 1835 | 
appointed diplomatic agent at Lodianah, and in 1835 | yesterday ! 


Was placed in charge of our relations with Runjeet Sing, and our states 





* See Statute Book of the University of Cambridge, p. 301, Car. II. Rex, 











He formerly held a commission as Captain in | 


} 


across the Indus. In 1838 he was sent on a special mission to Peshawur, to 
— the Sikh army with Shah Zada Timoor, and was the first to force the 

Pass. In 1848 he was nominated political agent at Malwa, Central 
India,—the last civil appointment he held. He received the honour 
of knighthood, and the Companionship of the Bath (civil division) as re- 
ward for the ability and judgment which he had displayed in conducting for 
seventeen years our political relations with the court of Lahore. In 1841 
he received permission to wear the insignia of the order of the Doranee Em- 
pire, conferred upon him in recognition of his services in Candahar, Cabul, 
and at the capture of Ghuznee ; he had also received the order of the Star 
of the Punjaub. Sir Claude, who was lineally descended from Henry Wade, 
of Herbertstown, co. Meath, whose son Charles lost his estates by forfeiture, 
for adhering to the exiled Stuarts, married in 1845 the eldest daughter of 
the late Captain T. Nicholl, of the Bengal Horse Artillery, who survives to 
lament his loss. 


SIR W. MILLER, BART. 


On Thursday, the 20th ult., in Gloucester-place, Portman-square, aged 46, 
Sir William Miller, Bart., of Glenlee. He was the eldest son of the late 
Thomas Miller, Esq., of Glenlee, by Edwina, daughter of Sir A. P. Gordon- 
Cumming, Bart., of Altyre and Gordonstown, N.B., and was born at 
his father’s seat in September, 1815. His father having died in 1827, he 
succeeded his grandfather, the late Sir William Miller, Bart., in 1846. The 
deceased baronet was for some time at Eton; and having completed his 
education at Geneva, entered the army in 1834, and for some time held a 
commission in the 12th Royal Lancers. Sir William was a Magistrate and 
Deputy-Lieutenant for Ayrshire and New Galloway, and married, in 1839, 
Emily, daughter of the late General Sir Thomas McMahon, Bart., G.C.B., by 
whom he has left issue a youthful family. He is succeeded in the title, and 
in the estates of Glenlee, Kircudbrightshire, and Barskimming, Ayrshire, 
by his elder son, Thomas McDonald, who was born in 1846. The first 
baronet of this line was Lord President of the College of Justice in Scotland, 
and the second baronet, grandfather of the gentleman now deceased, was 
a Senator of the same, with the courtesy title of Lord Glenlee. 





HON. AND VERY REV. DEAN MAUDE. 


On Friday, Nov. ist, at Clogher, Ireland, aged 78, the Hon. and Very 
Rev. Robert William Henry Maude, Dean of Clogher, Ireland. He was the 
third son of Cornwallis, first Viscount Hawarden, by histhird wife, Anne Isabella, 
only daughter of the late Thomas Monck, Esq., sister of the first Viscomt 
Monck, and was consequently uncle of the present Lord Hawarden. He was 
born in 1784, and was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, where he took the 
usual degrees. He was appointed Archdeacon of Dublin in 1812. In 1834 he 
was promoted to the Deanery of Clogher, which has become vacant by his 
decease. Dean Maude married, in 1827, Martha, eldest daughter of the Hon. 
Francis Aldborough Prittie, and grand-daughter of the first Lord Dunalley, 
by whom he had issue. It is his brother, the Hon. and Rev. John Charles 
Maude, who is Rector of Enniskillen, and not the gentleman now deceased. 


CAPTAIN MAGAN., 


Recently, at Weymouth, aged 42, Captain William Henry Magan, of 
Clonearl, King’s County, formerly M.P. for co. Westmeath. He was the 
eldest son of the late William H. Magan, Esq., of Clonearl, by a daughter of 
the late Thomas Loftus, Esq., of Killyon, co. Meath, and was born about the 
year 1819. He was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and entered the 
army at the usual age, and for some years held a Captain’s commission in the 
4th Light Dragoons. He was a Magistrate for King’s County, and a re 
trate and Deputy-Lieutenant for Westmeath, which county he represented in 
Parliament ten years. He married, first, in 1549, the Lady Georgina 
Keppel, daughter of the fourth Earl of Albemarle, who had been divorced 
from her husband, Major E. E. Hill, and who died in 1854, He married, 
secondly, about a month before his death, Miss Ellen Miles, who survives 
him as Lis widow. vat ks 

A. Macponaup-Locxnart, Esa—On Sunday, the 27th ult., after a few 
days’ illness, at Galgarum Castle, co. Antrim, Ireland, where he was on 
a visit to his friend, John Young, Esq., aged 55, Alexander Macdonald- 
Lockhart, Esq. He was the youngest and last surviving son of the late 
Sir Alexander Macdonald-Lockhart, Bart., of Lee, Largie, and Carnwath, 
and brother of the two last baronets, and uncle of the present Sir Norman 
Macdonald-Lockhart, Bart. His mother was Jane, daughter of Daniel 
MeNeill, Esq., of Gallichoilly, co. Argyll He was born in July, 1806, and 
was a Deputy-Lieutenant for co. Lanark, which he represented in Parliament 
as a Conservative from 1837 till 1841. 


J. Toornton, Eso.—On Tuesday, the 29th ult., at Clapham, Surrey, aged 77, 
John Thornton, Esq. He was the eldest son of the late Samuel Thornton, 
Esq., of Albury Park, M.P. for Surrey, by Eliza, only sister of the late 
Richard S. Milnes, Esq., of Fryston Hall, co. York, and was born in 1783. 
He was for upwards of thirty years a commissioner successively of the Boards 
of Audit, Stamps, and Inland Revenue, and Treasurer of the Church 
Missionary Society, and of the Bible Society. He was also one of the oldest 
Magistrates in the Commission of the Peace for the county of Surrey. He 
married Eliza, daughter of Edward Parry, Esq., and niece of the late Lord 
Bexley, by whom he had a family of six sons and four daughters. His eldest 
son, and two other sons, are in the East India Civil Service, and his third son 
is Rector of Chilton Candover, Hants. 


Mrs. Pre.—On Sunday, the 27th ult., at Pinner, Middlesex, aged 91, 
Mrs. Pye. Her maiden name was Corbett. In 1501 she became the second 
wife, and was eventually widow, of the late Henry James Pye, Esq., some 
time Poet Laureate in the reign of George LIL, who died at Pinner, Aug. 11, 
1813, and whom she survived no less than forty-eight years, having had issue 
by him a son and a daughter. With reference to Mrs. Pye's death, the Critic 
remarks :—“ The widow of the last laureate but three to have died only 
Southey, Wordsworth, Tennyson, have held the office in turn 


| since Pye died. Pye, it must be admitted, was one of those who brought 


| contempt upon the office. 


His compositions were worthless, and none are 
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now remembered. He was accustomed to address a yearly eulogium in verse | 


to George III.—a function of the laureate which Wordsworth was the first to 
discontinue. It is somewhat of an exceptional fact that Pye was a member 
of the House of Commons. We have members who write poetry, it is true ; 
but fora poet—even an official one—to become a member is a rarity indeed.” 
Mr. Pye’s first wife, we may add, was the sister of Lieut.-Col. Hooke ; she 
was the authoress of a farce entitled “The Capricious Lady,” which was 
acted at -lane, May 10, 1771, for the benefit of Mr. Inchbald and 
Mrs. Morland, but was never published. Mr. Pye himself was elected M.P. 
for Berks in 1784, and sat till 1790, but he was almost ruined by the expense 
of a county contest, and was obliged, in consequence, to sell his family estate 
at Farringdon, in that county. His father was chosen M.P. for Berks no 
less than five times, and on each occasion without a contest. 


Rev. E. Evior.—On Friday, the lst instant, aged 73, the Rev. Edward 
Eliot, B.D., Vicar of North Bavant, Wilts, and Prebendary of Salisbury. 
He was born in the year 1788, and was educated at Exeter College, Oxford, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1814, taking second class honours in classics, and 
was subsequently elected fellow of his college. He was Archdeacon of Bar- 
bados from 1825 to 1837, in which year he returned to England, and was 
pore to the living of Norton Bavant. In 1849 he was appointed to a 

rebendal stall in Salisbury Cathedral. Archdeacon Eliot was the author of 
“ Lectures on Christianity and Slavery,” and on “ Christian Responsibilities,” 
and also of a paper on “ The Revival of Convocation.” 

H. Ricnarpvson, Ese.—On Monday, the 2Ist ult., at Rhiwaedog, near 
Bala, North Wales, aged 70, Henry Richardson, Esq., of Aber Hirnant, in 
that county. He was the third and last surviving son of the late Samuel 
Richardson, Esq., of Hensol Castle, co. Glamorgan, by Harriet, widow of 
Major Davy. He was born in 1791, and entered the army at the usual age. 
He held a commission as Lieutenant for several years in the 67th Foot, and 
subsequently in the 2nd Dragoon Guards. He was also a magistrate and 
Deputy-Lieutenant for Merionethshire. He married Caroline, youngest 
daughter of the late A. L. Shuldham, Esq., of Deer Park, Devon, and Dun- 
manway, co. Cork, by whom he has left a son and successor, Henry Thomas, 
born in 1826, who married, in 1856, Harriet Anne, third daughter of the late 
Rev. ©. W. Davy. 

How. Mrs. Davison.—-On Sunday, the 27th ult., at North House, Tor 
Point, near Devonport, aged 54, the Hon. Mrs. Davison. She was the Hon. 
Caroline North Graves, second daughter of Thomas, second Lord Graves, by 
Lady Mary Paget, sister of the late Marquis of Anglesey, and married, in 
1844, the late Major-General Hugh Percy Davison, of Swarland Park, North- 
umberland, but was left a widow in July, 1849. 

Mrs. Pearse.—On Friday, the 25th ult., at Park-place, Regent’s Park, 
Mrs. Pearse. She was Martha, daughter of the late Sir John Aubyn, Bart., 
of Clowance, in the county of Cornwall (a title now extinct), and widow of 
the late Thomas Deane Pearse, Esq., formerly Captain in her Majesty’s 14th 
Regiment of Light Dragoons. 

Miss ©. S. Lioyp.—On Saturday, the 2nd instant, at Leaton Knolls, 
Shropshire, Miss Charlotte Sophia Lloyd. She was the youngest daughter of 
the late Francis Lloyd, Esq., of Domgay, co. Montgomery, and of Leaton, 
co. Salop, who was some time M.P. for the former county. 











WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The Rev. John William Cunningham, M.A., Vicar of Harrow- 
on-the-Hill, Middlesex, died on the 30th September last, having executed 
his will 4th May last, and a codicil on the 21st of the same month ; these 
documents are of some length. The executors nominated are his three sons : 
the Rev. Francis Macaulay Cunningham, M.A., Rector of East Tisted, Hants, 
John William Cunningham, Esq., and Henry Stewart Cunningham, Esq., to 
whom probate was granted by the London Court on the 30th ult. ; the per- 
sonalty being sworn under £12,000. This venerable clerical gentleman may 
be termed the patriarch Church incumbent, having held various appointments 
as a minister of the Church up to the period of 1811, when he was presented 
to the vicarage of Harrow by tad Northwick, which the reverend gentleman 
held till his death. The testator was twice married, and has had a numerous 
family. He died possessed of property both real and personal, and had the 
power of disposition over sums of money acquired under marriage settlement 
and otherwise. The will contains a great variety of specific bequests to his 
family. To his son, John William, the estate of Roseth, near Harrow, is de- 
vised ; to this gentleman, together with the testator’s two other sons, the entire 
residue of the estate, real and personal, is bequeathed. The trust property, 
which is considerable, Mr. Cunningham has bequeathed to his children in 
certain portions, leaving the residue thereof to his two sons, the Rev. Francis 
Macaulay Cunningham and John William Cunningham. The reverend 
testator has bequeathed the following charitable legacies : £100 to the poor 
of Harrow for warm clothing, £25 each to the Church Missionary Society to 
Africa and the East, and the British and Foreign Bible Society. We must 
not omit te mention that the Rev. Mr. Cunningham has kindly bestowed 
legacies on all his out and indoor servants. 








Sir William Cubitt, F.R.S., Civil Engineer, formerly of Great George- 
street, Westminister, who died at his residence Clapham Common, Surrey, 
on 13th of last month, had executed his will in 1852, appointing his son, 
Joseph Cubitt, Esq., and Francis Thomas Bircham, Esq., of Parliament-street, 
executors, to whom probate was granted by the London Court on the 28th 
ult., the personalty being sworn under £90,000. Sir Wiliam Cubitt was 
the architect of his own fortune ; possessing great talent in the profession 
to which he devoted himself, he soon rose to eminence, and by a successful 
career acquired both affluence and distinction. His public works as a civil 
engineer are well known, and their utility are such as place him in the fore- 
most rank of his profession. We have only to point to the two large floating 
landing-stages in the Mersey, at Liverpool, and the newly-erected iron bridge 


| 











across the Medway, at Rochester, as a proof of this assertion. Sir William 
was employed in the construction of the building in Hyde Park, to 

out the Great Exhibition of 1851, for which latter service he had te 
honour of Knighthood conferred upon him, with the further distinct; 
of receiving from the Prince Consort a vase of Dresden porcelain, as a es 
of his Royal Highness’s high approbation. The will of Sir William, who 
died possessed of a fortune, is, with the exception of a few 
legacies, of a family nature, and is strictly confined to the members of his 
family. To his relict an annuity of £1,000 is bequeathed, together with , 
portion of plate and furniture, from which she is to select to the amount of 
£1,500, added to which there are some specific bequests, and amongst them 
the vase of Dresden porcelain with the gold hoop or band attached to it, 
containing the on and autograph letter accompanying the gift (a, 
mentioned above) ; these are directed to be retained as heir-looms, 
testator has bequeathed to his son, Joseph Cubitt, Esq., his professional jp- 
struments, books, letters, MSS., pians, and papers absolutely, a portion of 
plate and furniture, to the value of £250, and also one-third of the entire 
residue of his estate. To each of his two daughters Sir William has be. 
queathed a similar portion of plate and furniture, and they are each to pay. 
ticipate with their brother Joseph in a like equal third share of the wake 
There are small legacies bequeathed to the executors, and to the testator; 
brothers and sisters ; legacies of nineteen guineas each are bequeathed {oy 
mourning. The will is of the ordinary dimensions, and is very carefully and 
ably drawn, and contains no other provisions than those we have above eny- 
merated. Sir William, who gers to have been an invalid for several 
rags previous to his death, which latterly incapacitated him from following 

is profession, attained to the age of 76. 





Langham Christie, Esq., of Preston Deanery, Northampton, died 
the 23rd September last, having executed his will in 1858, with a codicil jp 
July last, appointing his wife, Mrs. Margaret E. Christie, his son, William 
Langham Christie, Esq., and his (the testator’s) brother, Charles William 
Christie, Esq., executors. Probate was granted by the London Court on the 
26th ult., and the personalty sworn under £80,000, This gentleman js 
descended from an ancient Swiss family of distinction. His mother, it 
appears, was the grand-daughter of Sir John Langham, Bart., of Cottes- 
brooke Park, Northamptonshire, and daughter and co-heiress of Purbeck 
Langham, Esq. The testator has died possessed of a handsome fortune, 
both real and personal, which he has bequeathed entirely amongst his wife 
and children ; and it appears that there is an ample provision made under 
settlement secured on the Preston estate, for the relict and family, which the 
testator confirms by his will. Mr. Christie has bequeathed to his widow an 
immediate legacy of £1,000, an annuity of £400, together with the furniture, 
plate, jewellery, carriages, &c. To his son, William Langham Christie, Esq, 
he has devised his freehold estates, and appoints him residuary legatee ; to 
his daughters, Elizabeth and Charlotte, legacies of £5,000 each, together 
with an annuity of £100 each, are bequeathed. All these bequests are in 
addition to the provision under the deed of settlement. Mr. Christie, the 
testator, maintained a prominent position in the locality in which he resided, 
he served the offices of High Sheriff and Deputy-Lieutenant for the county 
of Northampton, and was also in the Commission of the Peace ; and attained 
to the age of 72. eee 

John Fox, Esq., of Milton, Kent, who died in August last, has left 
personal property estimated at £18,000, having executed his will in 1859, 
appointing his three sons, John Woodhams Fox, William Beardsworth For, 
and Thomas Samuel Fox, Esqrs., executors. Probate was granted in the 
London Court on the 24th ult. This is the will of a respectable gentlema, 
who appears to have died possessed of a competent fortune, composed of 
freehold, leasehold, and personal property, which he has bequeathed entirely 
amongst his mg we 6 To his sons, John and Thomas, the testator has 
bequeathed his freehold, leasehold, copyhold, and customary estates, with the 
exception of an estate and dwelling-house in Bromley, in the occupation 0! 
his married daughter, the wife of Charles Morgan, Esq., surgeon ; this 
estate is left to this lady for her own sole use for life, and upon her decease tt 
is to devolve to her children, added to which the testator has further be 
queathed a legacy of £3,000 to his daughter, Mrs. Charles Morgan, in the 
like manner. To his son William, a legacy of £4,000. The residue of the 
pronerty the testator has left to his three sons and daughter equally amongst 


them. 





Samuel William Poer, Esq., of Parkfield-villas, Hackney, died # 
his residence 11th September last, having executed his will in June, 15%, 
appointing his wife, Clementina Key Poer, sole executrix, to whom probate 
was granted by the London Court on the 14th ult. This gentleman former! 
resided in the metropolis, but afterwards retired to that salubrious a0 
healthy part of the environs of London in the neighbourhood of Dalston and 
Hackney, and has left all his property, real and personal, to ‘his relit 
absolutely. 





Charles Edward Long, Esq., of Chapel-street, Grosvenor-squs™ 
died on the 25th September last, at Dover, aged 65, having made his will 0 
the 28th of June in this year, and which he describes as his birth-day. +* 
executors appointed are his cousin, Henry Lawes Long, Esq., of Hampt0 
Lodge, Surrey, and Henry Charles Dudley Long, Esq., his cousin’s 5” 
Probate’ was granted on the 29th ult., the personalty being sworn unde 
£10,000. This gentleman is highly pi Bont 3 of the family of the Longs, ” 
Wiltshire, in which county they have resided for some centuries. His W lis 
very brief, and is merely confined to two directions, namely—the testa 
bequeaths all his estate whatsoever and wheresoever to his cousin, Het" 
Lawes Long, Esq., one of the above-named executors, requesting him to 
to the testator’s sister a legacy of £100, and to allow her to select any pote”, 
of plate, books, pictures, and furniture “she may desire in remembrance © 
me.” We quote the words used by the testator, who has made no othe! 


bequests. 








Loxvow :—Printed by Witt Lrrrie, at the Printing Office of Cox & Wrmay, 74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, in the County of Middlesex; and published by 


the said W. Lrrrzz, at No. 11, Southampton-street, Strand, in the same County.—Saturgpay, NovemsBEn 9, 1561. 
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